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prohibitionist, and doubtless he would feel 
right at home today in the city which bears 
his name. The Democratic party has only one road 
open, and that is to nominate Al Smith; but 
whether it will take it or not is as uncertain as the 
conduct of a mule. Unless it subdues its Klannish 
scatterbrains and proceeds to choose the governor of 
New York on an early ballot, it will run foul of a 
situation in which the hero of San Jacinto would 
have opportunity for action. And we think we may 
say, without insulting Texan sensibilities, that Sam, 
as a good Jacksonian Democrat, would stand 
shoulder to shoulder with Al. 

But even after choosing a candidate the Demo- 
cratic party will face a dilemma. What of the farm 
issue, so puzzling to Republicans? Better than a 
McNary-Haugen plank might be a Vice Presidential 
nominee who was a farmer and a vote-getter, but 
where to find this oddity would be a question to tax 
the brains of greater men than Clem Shaver. Cer- 
tainly neither Hitchcock ‘nor Moody nor Meredith 
nor the rehabilitated J. Hamilton Lewis meets 
these specifications. 7 
And assuming that Smith is nominated, what of 


()> Sam Houston liked a fight and was not a 








prohibition? It would be wise, in a way, to accept the 
suggestion of the Women’s Democratic Union and 
recognize that prohibition is a sectional rather than a 
political issue, meanwhile allowing Governor Smith 
to define clearly his position in regard to modifica- 
tion. But in another way — a practical way — this 
would hardly be an advantageous procedure. Few 
prohibitionist voters would agree that their cause 
was not a political issue, and many would shy away 
from a candidate openly favoring modification. 

It rather looks as though the outcome would be 
Al Smith riding on a raft of two main planks: farm 
relief by some yet undiscovered but sure-fire method, 
and strict law enforcement in so far as Volsteadism is 
concerned. And this, though a compromise at best, 
would be better for the party than not having Al 
Smith at all. 


The Law and the Profits 


VEN the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, that 
sometimes impeccable and always stiff-necked 
descendant of government by town meeting, is con- 
tributing an act to the Scandals of 1927-28. A year 
ago Attorney-General Arthur K. Reading approved 
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in his official capacity the Decimo Club, a get- 
rich-quick organization with all the polish and push 
of a Ponzi Scheme. Very soon afterwards Mr. Read- 
ing became attorney for this same organization and 
accepted from it in way of private business a re- 
tainer of $25,000. The Commonwealth has consid- 
ered this business very strange indeed, and has 
forthwith instituted impeachment proceedings. Mr. 
Reading has seen the handwriting and resigned. 

Massachusetts will take care of Arthur K. Read- 
ing; but, whatever its action, it will not have solved 
the question of whether a public official — assuming 
for the moment that the average public official is 
honest — may mix public and private affairs. May 
an attorney-general, for example, serve the State 
and at the same time conduct a private law practice? 
If he is a skillful attorney, he is doubtless able to 
earn far more in private practice than in public 
office. To satisfy himself with the salary paid by the 
State, and to give his time exclusively to State 
affairs, is to sacrifice a good part of his income. On 
the other hand, if he endeavors to continue his pri- 
vate practice he runs the risk of public censure. He 
is caught in a financial dilemma. 

As a result of this situation the State is placed in 
an awkward position. It cannot easily offer the in- 
ducement of a high salary. Instead, it must depend 
upon the chance of obtaining a public-spirited man 
of ability who is willing to work for low pay. Failing 
this, it must fall back upon incompetents or upon 
opportunists, who, as Mr. Reading seems to have 
done, bolster their salaries by selling official favors. 

Possibly the only remedy is a State law requiring 
that no man holding such public office as attorney- 
general shall engage in private practice. This would 
hold down the income of a man in office, but then, 
as now, he would have the opportunity of reaping a 
financial reward afterwards. A man who has served 
the State and served it well will never find business 
turning away from his door when he returns to his 
own affairs. 


Faces Across the Adriatic 
OTWITHSTANDING perfunctory remon- 


strances on the part of their own Government, 
the Jugoslav people, or at least the Croats among 
them, are making faces at Italy across the Adriatic. 
They charge Italy with designs on the Jugoslav 
seacoast, and assert that Mussolini has shipped 
enough arms into Albania to fight a first-class battle 
if the occasion demands. They have not forgotten 
that Italy made a defensive alliance with Albania 
recently and made it without their knowledge, nor 
that an Italo-Albanian combination might bottle 
them in the Adriatic by closing the Strait of 
Otranto. So acute has their feeling become that they 
have been destroying Italian property at Zara, on 
the coast, and rioting in Belgrade, the inland capital. 


Mussolini, through the Italian Minister, is demand- 
ing punishment of the instigators of the riots. 

The immediate cause of disturbance is one of the 
“Nettuno conventions,” negotiated between Italy 
and Jugoslavia some three years ago, but still 
unratified in the latter country. This particular con- 
vention would allow a practice forbidden under pre- 
vious regulations by permitting “foreigners’’ — and 
foreigners means Italians — to hold property within 
thirty miles of the seacoast. Parliament has been 
called upon to act in the matter, but has been pre- 
vented by popular agitation from doing so. 

The Jugoslav Government, though it harbors no 
great love for Italy, has two pressing reasons for 
wishing to remain on good terms with its neighbor. 
First, as a member of the Little Entente, Jugoslavia 
is closely allied with France, and France, for the 
present, has no wish to stir up Balkan trouble 
against Italy. Second, the country is expecting to 
negotiate a stabilization loan from a group of Anglo- 
American bankers, and signs of unrest in Belgrade 
will not help her in obtaining it. Doubtless these fac- 
tors will be instrumental in keeping the peace 
around the Adriatic rim. 


Amending the Bill of Rights 
A CONSIDERABLE divergence of opinion has 


met the five-to-four decision of the Supreme 
Court in the “wire tapping” case. The country, no 
less than the court, seems fairly well divided on the 
matter. According to the decision handed down on 
June 4, evidence obtained by tapping telephone 
wires and listening to conversations may legally be 
introduced in criminal prosecutions. Chief Justice 
Taft and four associate justices find in the practice 
no violation of the Fourth Amendment, embodied in 
the so-called “‘bill of rights” of the Constitution. 
This amendment provides that: “The right of the 
people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers 
and effects, against unreasonable searches and sei- 
zures, shall not be violated, and no warrants shall 
issue but upon probable cause, supported by oath or 
affirmation, and particularly describing the place to 
be searched, and the persons or things to be seized.” 
Justice Taft, adhering to the letter of the Amend- 
ment, finds nothing in it forbidding the Government 
to tap wires where and when it pleases. In doing so 
the Government is not invading a man’s home or 
office, nor is it seizing the material things for which 
the Amendment grants him protection. 

But the minority takes an opposite position. Since 
the day the Amendment was put into effect, ad- 
vances in science have extended man’s realm of 
privacy beyond the confines of his own home. He is 
entitled to privacy in telephone communication, just 
as he is entitled to privacy in communication by 
mail. Interference with a telephone wire when it 1s 
in use constitutes an illegal search for evidence. 
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The chief danger in the new decision lies in the 
possibility that wire tapping will be used indiscrimi- 
nately by public investigators. If they are not re- 
quired to state a “probable cause” for their action, 
they may eventually set up a kind of espionage sys- 
tem, prying into affairs with which they should have 
no concern. Personal immunities will have been fur- 
ther restricted, and the spirit if not the letter of the 
Constitution will have been violated. The wisdom or 
lack of wisdom in the ruling will be proved by the 
way in which it is put to use. 


The Right to Hire Free Speech 
ESTIFYING before the Federal Trade Com- 


mission in its investigation of public utilities, 
Prof. Theodore J. Grayson of the University of 
Pennsylvania states that the Joint Committee on 
National Utility Associations, a lobbying organiza- 
tion, has paid him $250 each for speeches given at 
New Orleans, Richmond, Virginia, and Geneva, 
New York, in opposition to government ownership. 
He further states that the idea of public-utilities 
courses at the university originated with officials of 
the utilities in Philadelphia. Testifying before the 
same commission, George V. Lewis of Denver de- 
clares that the Rocky Mountain Committee on 
Economics, another utilities organization, paid to 
Prof. W. C. Duvall, of the University of Colorado, 
$1,563 for research into municipally owned power 


plants, the result being a thesis saying that “the 
municipally owned plants are not as successful as 
privately owned ones. There are exceptions to prove 


the rule.” Moreover, it appears that the committee 
agreed with the university in 1926 upon the financ- 
ing of a fellowship involving “a survey of all text 
books used in the high schools of Colorado, to deter- 
mine what inaccuracies exist with reference to public 
utility subjects.” 

These things are treated in some quarters as 
though they were evidence that the utilities were 
trying to subvert our educational institutions and 
put them to their own uses. Such interpretations are 
hardly to be accepted. An educator does not neces- 
sarily become tainted with the dread bacillus of “big 
business” simply because he undertakes lecture 
tours for private corporations or conducts a piece of 
research for a utilities association. There is no reason 
to assume that he will forthwith feed his students on 
propaganda. Nor is it to be granted that a course 
suggested by business leaders, or an examination of 
textbooks undertaken at their behest, will result in 
the misrepresentation of facts to students. 

The utilities have obviously an axe to grind. They 
wish to convey to the public a clear understanding of 
the utilities situation and their own position in it. 
So long as they avoid misrepresentation they are 
entitled to keep grinding. At present there is little 
to show that they are not acting in good faith. 


Japan at International G. H. Q. 


N an eleven-page document Japan has submitted 

to the League of Nations her account of the 

fighting which took place between her troops and 

Chinese Nationalists at Tsinan, and which resulted, 

according to estimate, in the 

killing or wounding of some 

2,000 Chinese. The report holds 

that in view of the Hankow and 

Nanking incidents of 1927 Ja- 

pan is justified in mobilizing 

troops at danger spots in China. 

It declares that the presence of 

Japanese troops in Tsinan was 

not the cause of the battle, and 

that they were there with no 

design of interfering in the Chinese civil war. It was 

the Nationalist soldiers, explains the report, who 

were the aggressors. Nationalists had promised not 

to molest the 2,000 or more Japanese in Tsinan, and 

by agreement Japanese who had been sheltered be- 

hind barricades returned to their homes. Then Na- 

tionalist forces looted a Japanese house. Hostility 

was aroused. The Japanese were forced to take pre- 

cautionary measures, and to order all Nationalist 

soldiers out from the walls. Soon the Nationalists 

took the offensive in earnest. They refused to with- 

draw to the seven-mile limit prescribed by the Japa- 

nese, and as a consequence the Japanese were forced 

to drive them back. Up to May 20, fourteen Japa- 

nese men and women were killed by Nationalists, 

and numerous atrocities, too repulsive for descrip- 

tion, were committed upon other Japanese nationals. 

These things, declares the report, were just grounds 

for the action taken by Japanese leaders. Troops will 

be withdrawn from Shantung just as soon as 

conditions permit, in other words, presumably, as 
soon as the threat of civil war has passed. 

This may be, in some respects, a one-sided ac- 
count. Certainly, Japan’s motive in submitting her 
conduct to League scrutiny was partly designed to 
counteract the effect of China’s previous appeal to 
Geneva. Besides this, however, was a conscientious 
recognition of the League’s authority in interna- 
tional matters. Japan was not bound to report at 
headquarters. Other League members, in similar 
circumstances, have not considered it necessary to 
render an accounting, and the voluntary action of 
Japan, by contrast, is distinctly refreshing. Her 
report is one more indication of the anxiety which 
nations have begun to feel in having their interna- 
tional acts understood and approved in the family of 
nations. It has increased the prestige of the League 
and incidentally given the world confidence that the 
Japanese occupation of Shantung is not an oppor- 
tunist coup d’état designed to regain what for eight 
years was little more than a continental colony of the 
Island Empire. 
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The High Cost of Hooey 
| eee to the searching queries of members 


of the Senate Campaign Funds Committee, 
Old Faithful Thomas Heflin of Alabama admitted 
that 556,000 copies of his speeches on the menace of 
the Pope and Al Smith had been printed at the 
Government Printing Office and franked to the citi- 
zens of this republic. Postage on this gigantic mass of 
blah would have cost the redoubtable Alabamaniac 
something like $11,000, an amount well in excess 
of the Senatorial stipend and an expenditure which 
a thrifty use of the franking privilege eliminated. 
The Alabama Senator is not the worst offender in 
this particular method of attaining free publicity, 
but it is probably fair to say that few documents 
mailed under the franking privilege are Jess valuable 
to contemporary and future civilizations than the 
speeches of Mr. Heflin. It is not the first cost of 
Heflin that is important — it’s the upkeep. It is not 
really so much the dollars and cents wasted as it is 
the time wasted by Mr. Heflin in the Senate, time 
which all the other Senators are forced to waste, 
cursing in their beards. It would be a real economy 
for the Government to appoint Mr. Heflin Ambassa- 
dor to the Vatican at a salary of, let us say, $100,000 
a year provided that he lives continuously in Italy. 
Very nice for Thomas H., but a little tough on the 
unoffending Pope Pius. 


Air Raids at Brule 
T is not hard to see why Mr. Coolidge declined to 


summer in Asheville, North Carolina. Buncombe 

County is a name too significant for politicians or 
Presidents in an election year. It is more difficult to 
discover why he did not choose his native Vermont, 
whose Windhams and Windsors and Chittendens are 
areas pleasing both in name and fact. But since 
Brule, in Douglas County, Wisconsin, is the favored 
retreat, all geographical speculation must come to an 
end. Doubtless the President finds a touch of the 
primitive more invigorating than hills and valleys. 

At all events, the President is seeing America first 
and establishing a great record as a traveler. It is odd 
that this silent man of Puritan tradition should 
become the Marco Polo and Sinbad of Presidents. 
At Brule he will certainly encounter a new and dan- 
gerous kind of winged fury, beside which the Orien- 
tal roc pales into insignificance. If memory serves 
us well, the Wisconsin mosquito has the size of an 
elephant and the sting of a thunderbolt. With the 
wing spread of a Fokker bombing plane and the 
speed of the wind, this pernicious monster will neces- 
sitate a ring of machine guns around the Presidential 
bivouac. Mr. Coolidge will have good hunting. 
What he will need more than anything else in the 
way of equipment is three hundred yards of cheese- 
cloth netting. 


China’s War to End Wars 


gaan and plenty is the promise of the National- 
ists as they enter Peking. For China these last 
combats have been the war to end wars; now let us 
settle down in an Oriental Utopia. Unfortunately, 
this happy anticipation must be 
tempered on the part of foreign 
observers by a skepticism en- 
gendered through previous ex- 
perience. This is not the first 
time that the end of Chinese 
internecine strife has seemed 
just around the corner. 
The Naticnalist party, with 
Chiang Kai-shek at its head, is 
now nominally in control of all 
China with the exception of Manchuria. To obtain 
this control, however, it has had to call upon two 
doubtful patriots, Feng Yu-hsiang and Yen Hsi- 
shan, for assistance. Neither of these men is in the 
game for the fun of it. Feng is the opportunist who 
baptised his army wholesale with a fire hose when it 
seemed advantageous to play ball with foreign mis- 
sionaries; more recently he has kotowed to Moscow, 
whence have come arms, ammunition, and officers to 
train his regiments. At an earlier stage in the Na- 
tionalist movement he was an avowed enemy of 
Chiang and all that Nationalism stood for. The rea- 
sons for his changed allegiance must shortly de- 
velop. As for Yen, he is the astute governor of 
Shansi Province who has never before allowed civil 
war to cross his borders or taken part in its battles. 
His alliance with Chiang is strangely reminiscent of 
a shrewd American politician climbing aboard the 
bandwagon. 

When Generalissimo Chiang comes to the task of 
allotting the spoils, each of these allies will ask his 
due, and the harmony which now prevails may be 
suddenly shattered. It is likely to prove that the 
Nationalist union is not one party but three. Mean- 
while, Marshal Chang Tso-lin, chieftain of the 
Northern army, is by no means out of the picture. 
An opulent bandit, worldly wise, and an altruist only 
by convenience, he holds the rich province of Man- 
churia beyond the Great Wall. Because of her rail- 
ways and resources Manchuria is an unseparable 
part of China so far as the rest of the world is con- 
cerned. The Nationalists know better than to pursue 
Chang there, yet unless the province is brought 
under their control they will have the husk without 
too much of the kernel. 

Chiang, in this critical moment, is the man upon 
whose shoulders responsibility falls. If he is to pre- 
serve even temporary peace he must deal cautiously 
with his allies. It will be a superhuman task to set up 
a firm Central Government. It is far too early to 
look upon the political affairs of China with any 
degree of optimism. 
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Magellan Redivivus 


| men no recent adventure compares in 
daring or in deftness of execution with the flight 
of Captain C. F. Kingsford-Smith and his three com- 
panions in the Southern Cross. Taking off from 
Oakland on May 31 they traversed in twenty-seven 
hours and twenty-eight minutes the 2,400 miles 
to Hawaii. Two days later they left Hawaii and 
pointed the Southern Cross through storm and cloud 
toward Suva in the Fijis, 3,138 miles distant. They 
were aiming at a dot in a trackless expanse of water. 
On June 5 they had succeeded, with a running time 
from Hawaii of thirty-four hours and thirty-three 
minutes. Their flight opens up no commercial air 
routes and suggests no immediate boom for aviation 
in the Pacific archipelagos, but it has given at least 
one demonstration of practical value. It has shown 
the advisability of good radio communication for 
transoceanic flyers. At no time were they lost to the 
world, and had they faced a forced landing at any 
point along their route, rescue would have been 
facilitated by a knowledge of their position. Had the 
men of the Bremen attached equal importance to 
radio, they might have landed at Mitchell Field. 

But the air projects which will add most to the 
fund of human knowledge are yet to come. The Byrd 
expedition to the South Pole is to be supplemented 
this fall by an Antarctic flight on the part of Sir 
George Wilkins, who flew recently from Alaska to 
Spitsbergen. These men will explore separately 
the regions beyond the Antarctic ice barrier, pene- 
trated by Amundsen and Scott but still defined only 
vaguely on our maps. While Byrd strikes for the Pole 
from Ross Sea, which lies southeast of New Zealand, 
Wilkins will fly eastward toward Graham Land, 
which is situated below the tip of Cape Horn. Sir 
George is not without previous experience in the 
Antarctic, since he was a member of an expedition 
led by the late Sir Ernest Shackleton. 

Aviation, to judge by all present circumstances, 
has brought the world back to the days of explora- 
tion and adventure which seemed gone forever. Per- 
haps Byrd and Wilkins and Nobile are closer kin to 
Magellan than we have dared generally to suppose. 


Latter-Day Olympians 


HE United States has never acknowledged itself 

a pagan country, yet in its own modern way it is 
beginning to go in strenuously for Roman deities. 
The worship of the new gods and goddesses is a 
week-day exercise which comes as a natural adjunct 
of newspaper reading and radio listening. Its impor- 
tance is emphasized by the acclaim which has 
greeted the selection of ‘‘ Miss Universe,” certainly 
none other than the Venus of 1928, by a board of 
connoisseurs at Galveston, Texas. As the full import 
of this event is driven home we are awakened to the 


fact that other immortals are among us. Some of 
them are actors, some industrialists, and others, woe 
betide us, are statesmen. A study of current head- 
lines finds the public bowing before the following: 


Apollo: Ramon Novarro 

Hercules: George Herman Ruth 

Mars: Jack Dempsey 

Diana: Helen Wills 

Mercury: Henry Ford 

Neptune: William Hale Thompson 

Minerva: Mrs. Henry Moskowitz 

Juno: Fanny Hurst 

Pan: James Thomas Heflin, of the green forest 
Jove: Benito (“Duke”) Mussolini 


This list 1s obviously incomplete, and with it there 
may reasonably be disagreement. It is sufficiently 
accurate, nevertheless, to indicate that idolatry is 
not at an end. To these a thousand devotees bend 
the knee, and of their immortal exploits columns of 
newsprint have been written. For high priests we 
have substituted press agents, and from them we are 
already witnessing the rise of a new mythology.! | 


Confessions of Another Traveler 


FTER his three months’ tour of the United 
States, Count Herman Keyserling sat back 
and told newspaper interviewers what he has 
found. He produced a conglomeration of generalities 
such as had not been seen since the Democratic and 
Republican parties wrote their political platforms 
of 1924, and will not be equaled until both 
parties complete their opera magnifica of 1928. The 
distinguished philosopher is satisfied that he knows 
America, and is competent to tell it something 
about itself. As reported in the New York Times, he 
has discovered: That Americans have no political 
sense, no grasp of foreign affairs, no domestic politi- 
cal issues; that Americans have more social sense 
than any other people, and are solving their social 
problems more effectively; that Americans are so 
totally different from Europeans no comparison can 
be made between them; that America is a two-caste 
country, with the women composing the upper caste 
and the men the lower; that some American women 
look like queens, but no American men like kings; 
that the World War affected America more pro- 
foundly than it did any European nation by arousing 
a national consciousness previously lacking. 

Some of these things Americans can appreciate 
without being told; others they will find somewhat 
difficult without further explanation. But Count 
Keyserling has not left us without documents to 
improve our national mind. In “Europe,” his 399- 
page “spiritual Baedeker,” he gives us a few ref- 
erences which seem designed to help us explain 
ourselves. For our part we have not the courage to 
read them. 
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Trade Proves Thicker than Bolshevism 
By John Carter 


HREE recent events have served to focus 
| attention on the increasing importance of 
Soviet Russia as an American market. In 
1922 Russia was, in Secretary - Hoover's trenchant 
phrase, “an economic vacuum” with exports only 
five per cent of those of prewar imperial Russia. 
Today Russia’s foreign trade has risen to over half 
of the prewar figure, and America’s share, despite 
failure to accord political recognition, is twice 
what it was in 1913. 

The events which have served to dramatize this 
economic situation are, in the first place, the State 
Department’s announcement in the last week of 
November that it 


less significant than the fact that a responsible 
American bank is codperating in the flotation for 
a Russian bond issue. 

The movement to extend trade credits rests, 
fundamentally, on the growing trade with Russia. 
Although our trade of $100,000,000 a year is but 
one per cent of our total foreign trade, it is interest- 
ing to consider its relative importance. 

Russia is today a more important market for 
American goods than is any of the Central American 
or Caribbean republics except Cuba. It is more 
important than any South American country except 
Argentina and Brazil and is equally important with 


Chile. Russia buys 





more from Amer- 





had no objection 
to American manu- 
facturers and ex- 
porters extending 
long-term credits to 
Russia. This semi- 
official recognition 
of the stability 
of the Russian 
market is the 
greatest step in 
advance since the 
previous important 


For eight years the three great industrial powers of the world — 
Great Britain, Germany, and the United States, with Japan trailing 
close behind — have been jockeying for supremacy in Russian 
trade. Great Britain’s raid on Arcos in London last year struck a 
body blow at Anglo-Soviet trade relations, from which the United 
States, despite conscientious objections to Soviet political philoso- 
phy, is attempting to profit. Bolshevism has been a bitter pill for 
capitalistic governments to swallow, but the spectacle of less 
squeamish nations compromising with principles and reaping the 
immense commercial benefits of Russian barter has been a harder 
one. And trade, states Mr. Carter of the New York Times, has 

finally proved thicker than Bolshevism 


ica than does Nor- 
way, Sweden, 
Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Switzer- 
land, Portugal, 
or all the Balkan 
States combined 
with the islands of 
Malta, Gozo, and 
Cyprus. Russia 
buys as much from 
us as does all 








announcement, 
made from Washington on July 7, 1920, that: 


The restrictions which have heretofore stood in 
the way of trade and communication with Soviet 
Russia were today removed by action of the Depart- 
ment of State. Such of these restrictions, however, 
as pertained to the shipment of materials susceptible 
of immediate use for war purposes, will, for the 
present at least, be maintained. 


The second important development is the out- 
break, early in January, of outspoken communiqués 
and price-cutting hostilities in India and Burma 
between the Standard Oil Company of New York 
and the powerful, British-dominated Royal Dutch- 
Shell group over the purchase and marketing of 
Russian oil. The third is the arrangement announced 
on January 21 for the marketing in the United 
States of part of a $30,000,000 Russian railway bond 
issue through dollar bonds issued through the Chase 
National Bank of New York City, and ‘Chicago and 
San Francisco financial institutions. The “dollar 
bond” method was one which had proved successful 
in evading the State Department’s ban on French 
industrial loans pending the negotiation of a fund- 
ing agreement. Its adoption by the Russians is 


British India, 
and more than do Ceylon, British Malaya, Java, 
Madura and other Dutch East Indies, French 
Indo-China, and Siam together; more than we sell 
to all North Africa, and nearly as much as we sell 
to all the rest of Africa. These statements are based 
on official statistics relating to 1925 published by 
the League of Nations and confirmed by the United 
States Department of Commerce. Nor is there any 
reason to believe that these figures are complete. 
The proportion of our trade with other European 
countries which is sold to Russia as re-exports and 
thus enters into the national statistics of Great 
Britain, Germany, and other countries cannot be 
properly estimated, but it is not inconsiderable. 


N this connection, moreover, it is proper to note 
that the general resumption of trade with Russia 
has revealed a complete revolution in Russia’s 
foreign commerce. Before the war, the Germans 
held the dominant position, supplying 47.5 per 
cent of Russia’s total imports and purchasing 
29.8 per cent of all her exports in 1913. Figures for 
the trade year 1924-25, however, show that Ger- 
many’s share in the diminished Russian trade has 
dwindled to 14 per cent of Russia’s imports and 
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15 per cent of her exports. Germany’s place in the 
Russian export trade has apparently been taken by 
England, which purchased 32.7 per cent of all 
Russian exports in that year as against 12 per cent 
in 1913. England supplied Russia with 12 per cent 
and 15 per cent of her total imports for 1913 and 
1924-25, respectively. In supplying the Russian 
market, Germany’s prewar position has been partly 
taken by the United States, which in 1924-25 
supplied 26.8 per cent of Russia’s imports, buying, 
however, only 5 per cent of Russia’s exports. Our 
direct prewar trade with Russia was comparatively 
small, less than $50,000,000 a year in all; accord- 
ingly, our present trade — $103,767,000 in 1924-25 
— reveals a net gain in values, where both Ger- 
many’s and England’s trade with Russia is still 
far less than it was in 1913. 


OO” exports to Russia are chiefly cotton and 
machinery. But the goods we buy from Russia 
—oil, timber, manganese ore — offer the non- 
Russian importer better chances of individual 
profit than do Russian purchases in this country. 
In the latter case, purchasing is done by the Russian 
Government and its agencies in large volume on a 
monopolistic basis. As this purchasing is done in 
our competitive markets, the Russians are able, 
through consolidated buying power, practically to 
avoid paying speculative prices. For example, the 
Russian agency in this country for the purchase of 
raw cotton buys for four hundred Russian cotton 
mills. As in the six months ending December, 1926, 
this agency bought 171,772 bales of American cot- 
ton, at a value of $21,457,835, it is easy to see what 
an advantage centralized buying gives the Russians 
in the commodity field. 

In our purchases from Russia, however, there is 
no monopoly to consider. Russian industries com- 
pete for customers, so foreign importers are able to 
secure better prices and to sell in a speculative 
market. Thus it is that there has been a keen in- 
terest from the start by foreign and American 
interests in the exploitation of Russian resources. 
This has applied particularly to oil and minerals. 
The Harriman interests operate an important man- 
ganese concession in Russia, and in 1927 the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New York contracted to 
purchase 1,460,000 tons of Russian oil for six years, 
while the Vacuum Oil Company made a similar 
contract for 1,000,000. The plangent cries of 
“stolen oil” raised by the officials of the Royal 
Dutch-Shell group, which, according to the Stand- 
ard, had endeavored during 1926 to secure a 
monopoly for the sale of Russian petroleum pro- 
ducts, serve to illustrate the international interest 
in Russia’s economic future. 

_It is too early to speak of international compe- 
tition in the Russian trade as a controversy, a race, 
a conflict, a rivalry, for these well-worn terms imply 


an economic fervor which has been singularly lack- 
ing to date. The Soviet tendency to mix their 
peculiar political ideas with the conduct of their 
foreign trade, coupled with an invincible inability 
to appreciate the commercial psychology of other 
nations, has hampered the growth of trade. At the 
same time, non-Russian-traders have been naturally 
cautious in dealing with officials with a record of 
confiscation, nationalization, and arbitrary economic 
behavior. Neither side, however, has lost sight of 
the fact that Russia is potentially one of the 
world’s greatest markets and actually one of the 
world’s greatest sources of raw materials. 

This consciousness had colored the relations of 
Russia with the world ever since the November 
revolution of 1917 brought Lenin and Trotsky and 
Bolshevism into power. Until the era of Allied 
interventions put an end to the hope of an imme- 
diate and friendly settlement with Russia’s de facto 
rulers, British, Japanese, and American business 
circles believed that Germany’s overthrow would 
end the latter’s privileged position in the Russian 
market and that present favors might lead to future 
and lasting benefits. 

Then came the interventions and the Allied 
blockade. Russia was torn by civil wars. M. 
Clemenceau’s cordon sanitaire, aided by the Brit- 
ish navy, failed to shape the course of Russian 
events to fit the desires of Russia’s creditors. The 
blockade lasted from December, 1918, to February, 
1920. When Germany refused the invitation of the 
Supreme Council (October 31, 1919) to participate 
in the economic strangulation of Bolshevism, the 
blockade was doomed. On January 16, 1920, the 
Supreme Council announced that, out of considera- 
tion for the hardships of the Russian people who 
had no manufactured goods, the Allies would permit 
the exchange of goods with Russia. A week later 
the Central Union of Russian Codperatives was 
designated as a proper medium of trade, and on 
February 2, 1920, the Soviet Government author- 
ized the union to trade with foreign agencies. 


. promptly took the lead in attempt- 
ing to bring Russia back into her traditional 
rdle of Europe’s economic hinterland. In 1921, Sir 
Robert Horne negotiated the Anglo-Russian Trade 
Agreement. In 1922, Lloyd George strove, through 
the Genoa and The Hague Conferences, to regu- 
larize relations with Russia. In 1924, the Mac- 
Donald Government recognized the Soviets as 
de jure rulers of Russia and was negotiating for the 
payment of debts and claims when overthrown by 
the Conservatives at the end of the year. The Trade 
Agreement had failed to create, magically, the 
trade hopefully promised by the British Labor 
party, and, consequently, British banks began to 
arrange for long-term credits just before relations 
were broken off last summer after the Arcos raid. 
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Following the raid, the Soviet officials ordered 
the cancellation of all orders in Great Britain and 
their transfer to other countries. Great Britain an- 
nounced that it was still anxious for trade relations, 
despite the breach of diplomatic relations and the 
denunciation of the Anglo-Russian treaty. The 
Russians, at the same time, tried to maintain their 
exports to England while reducing imports. In spite 
of this policy of reprisal, the British banks did not 
decrease their credits to Russia and Russian bank- 
ing agencies did not withdraw their funds on deposit 
in English institutions. And not long ago one of the 
largest London banks negotiated a new credit for 
£15,000,000 to the Russians. 


1 See ae not needing Russian trade as does 
England, has been content with a negative 
policy which has produced important results. On 
the political side, while resisting attempts to impair 
Russian sovereignty at the Paris and Washington 
Conferences, we have steadily refused recognition, 
the State Department holding that trade could 
develop without recognition—a policy Great 
Britain is now endeavoring to parallel. However, 
our prompt intervention in 1923, through the 
American Relief Administration, to stop the Rus- 
sian famine was a practical gesture of friendship 
which strengthened our already favorable position 
in Russian public opinion. The breach of relations 
between England and Russia redounded to the 
advantage of American trade. In the field of finance 
we have been extending to Russia credits averaging 
between $25,000,000 and $50,000,000, which is a 
total annual turnover of about $90,000,000, di- 
vided between open (unsecured) bank credits, bank 
credits secured by collateral, and exporters’ and 
manufacturers’ credits. 

While Great Britain and the United States, as 
the world’s leading industrial and financial nations, 
have dominated Russia’s foreign trade, the latter’s 
two immediate neighbors — Germany and Japan — 
have taken advantage of every move in the game 
to secure for themselves better conditions. When 
British trade was cut short and American trade 
still hesitated to rush into the breach, the Japanese 
made a determined effort to secure an economic 
grip on Russia. Last December, when Baron Goto, 
seventy-five years old, made the long, cold trip 
across Siberia to Moscow, it was assuredly not for 
his health. It is rumored that he offered the Soviets 
a Russo-Japanese alliance, which was refused 
because the Japanese, having just suffered a severe 
financial crisis, were in no position to lend money. 
Failing loans, the Japanese are extending full 
diplomatic and political “credits” to the Russians 
in the shape of scrupulously friendly relations. 

The Germans found an opportunity to enter the 
game at its earliest stages. The Rapallo Treaty, 
negotiated by Tchitcherin and Rathenau — which 


wrecked the Genoa Conference in 1922 — gave 
Germany a “most favored nation” status with 
Russia. This has given Germany many advantages 
for economic expansion in Russia only circumscribed 
by her lack of capital. If German capital could be 
set free of the burden of reparations under the 
Dawes Plan, German credits could be poured into 
Russia and give to Germany the lion’s share of the 
Russian market. As it is, poor though Germany is, 
more than $100,000,000 in credits, guaranteed by 
the Government of the Reich or by individual 
states, was given to Russia during last year. 

Competition for the Russian trade has hitherto 
created few symptoms of international hostility. 
The British and American missions in Russia in 
1917-18 kept a sharp eye on each other’s dealings 
with the Soviets, but no “incidents” developed. 
The importation into Russia of foreign machinery 
— especially cotton machinery — has recently pro- 
duced some keen rivalry. Before the war all Russian 
machinery was purchased in England as a matter 
of course. Recently, however, American machinery 
has been displacing English in the markets of the 
world, winning and holding the preference in 
India, Japan, and China. 

After the break with England, the Russians, who 
had been negotiating for the purchase of English 
machines, turned rather skeptically to the United 
States and provoked British and American manu- 
facturers to unusual exertions in the field of com- 
mercial espionage. 

The facts of the oil squabble have been sufficiently 
well aired to be clear in the public mind. As our 
trade with Russia grows, there will undoubtedly 
be other instances of international competition for 
raw materials, and undoubtedly the Soviet theorizers 
will deduce therefrom — as from everything else 
that happens anywhere — that the capitalist world, 
as expressed in England and America, is headed 
straight for another great war. And alarmist groups, 
such as the American Civic Federation, will un- 
doubtedly assert from time to time that trade with 
Russia is supplying the Reds with the means for 
subversive propaganda. 


EITHER theorists nor alarmists, however, will 
make much impression on the essential fact 
that Russia needs foreign trade and the world needs 
Russian trade, and that trade is thicker than 
Bolshevism or reaction. In Russia, we have a market 
that is already more important to us than many 
which we traditionally believe to be vital to our 
economic welfare. Eight years of trade with Russia 
have vastly improved the chances for political 
relations between the two greatest federal unions 
in the world. Russia has far to go, politically, before 
she learns that her hope of a world revolution is 
less important than her own welfare; but, economi- 
cally, she has already begun to play the game. 
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by a story on the Philippines. Perhaps it is a 

short story full of thrills and fanciful illustra- 
tions; then again it may be a bird’s-eye view by a 
well-known writer, week-ending in Manila. Every 
now and then a full-length novel comes to light 
written around the tropic setting, fairly bursting 
with “Philippinitis” — effervescing with atmos- 
phere, and withal damning the accursed place. 
Once my eye was caught by the title, “Zamboanga,” 
in a leading monthly magazine. I hastened to read 
the article — having only recently returned from 
that place myself — and what was my disappoint- 
ment to find that the care-free writer had never been 
to beautiful Zamboanga and frankly admitted it! 
To be sure, his story was written on the tropics — 
Manila, to be exact. He spent, I believe, little more 
than a week-end there and wrote merely a writer’s 
impressions, interestingly and entertainingly to be 
sure. But the title — how could he? 

And so the stories are written — and few if any 
of the authors are as honest as the author of “Zam- 
boanga.” Tourists are not an unusual sight in 
Manila. They ride in a ca/esa, dance and dine at the 
Manila Hotel, run a temperature over the moonrise, 
clap their hands and with a boisterous “Sigue, 
boy!” engage in the friendly and harmless pastime 
of drinking each other under the table. They may 
even return with a gorgeously embroidered ‘“Ma- 
nila” shawl and a fresh supply of conversation 
beginning, “When I was in Manila —” 

I have known some people who made the usual 
two-year tour in Corregidor, — “The Rock,” as it 
is called, — who lived a life of leisure and indolence, 
learned a number of charmingly foreign phrases, 
brought home a houseful of Bilibid furniture, pre- 
ferred to smoke “dobies,” refrained from drinking 
before sundown and knew what to drink afterwards; 
who, in fact, became thoroughly acclimated — after 
slight attacks of malaria and dysentery — and re- 
turned to the States with Chinese rugs and old 
Moro brass and convenient memories, yet who 
never in their two long 


\ROM time to time, one’s attention is arrested 


Barrios in the Bosqui 
By Eleanor Mathews Sliney 





bark of “darrio hounds” and squealing distorted 
pigs, and held their noses going through the markets. 
They have even gone so far as to glance with disgust 
at the funny little brown-skinned, trouserless boys 
wallowing in a green-gray pool atop a drowsing, 
water-logged carabao, and to say with a shiver, 
“Ugh, how awful!” 

The simple faith, the simplicity of living, the 
utter lack of worry and acceptance of circumstance 
of the native Filipino out in the dosqui is an in- 
heritance we intellectuals may well envy. Civiliza- 
tion need not pry too far into his need, nor does 
it need to stop amazed at the happiness, natural 
comfort, and philosophy of the “ignorant” darrio 
dweller. In our never-ending desire to uplift and 
civilize an established race with a mode of living 
differing as greatly from ours as their tropic suns 
and brown skins, we forget the lecturers on the 
subject of psychology to whom we have listened 
with bated breath. “Do not remove a person from 
his type —” we hear, nodding our heads with a 
knowing air; yet we travel to foreign lands and 
climes to teach an unsuspecting race our own particu- 
lar mode of living! 

The life in a Philippine darrio is simplicity per- 
sonified. To begin with, there are no paved streets 
radiating waves of relentless heat. The roads are 
hard, dry, and clean swept. Possibly there are pigs 
in the ditch at the side of the road — but how clean 
they keep the ditches! And how the dabay pig 
simplifies the question of garbage removal! 


. the charming and intelligent wife of 
a Filipino army officer was discussing the book, 
“The Isles of Fear,” with me. Queer, I thought, 
that I have never read this book. But the title 
meant nothing to me. Why should “isles of fear” 
have any connection with the sunny Philippines? 
This attractive little woman, herself a Filipino, 
made the remark, “Oh, why doesn’t someone write 

something ice about the Philippines?”’ - 
Having now read the book under discussion, I also 
wonder if the author in 








years had seen with other 
than a tourist’s casual 
eye the native Filipino 
in his native surround- 
ings. Oh, yes, to do them 
full justice, they have 
sped through provincial 
barrios, or towns, closed 
their eyes to the dust, 
stuffed their ears to the 





In the welter of ink which has been expended of the 
late on every aspect of the Philippine Islands and 
the problems they present, it is a joy and a relief to 
come upon such a description as this. Mrs. Sliney, 
the wife of an American Army officer formerly 
stationed in the Islands, knows and loves the 
country and the people she writes about. To her the 
Filipinos represent something vastly more signifi- 

cant than merely a political puzzle 


search of the “truth about 
Philippines” saw 
nothing but the sordid 
side. “It is true enough,” 
remarked the Filipino of- 
ficer; “but doesn’t all 
that exist in other places, 
too?” 

Writing in “The Isles 
of Fear,” the author says, 
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“But they are a lovable people” — words that 
only a careful reader will see, because they are not 
repeated or dwelt upon. Rather inconsistent they 
are, after lengthy reports in previous chapters on 
the rottenness of the politicos, the utter lack of 
honor or honesty of the moneyed class, the un- 
morality of the tao, and the filth and squalor of his 
surroundings. Between the two covers of that book 
I got more “‘low down” than I ever dreamed existed 
while I spent two years out in the dosqui. True 
enough, perhaps; but where is the sense of humor to 
dilute it a little, the eye for beauty to color it a little, 
and the love of unbiased facts to bring out the 
splendor of the tropics and the languidness of the 
life of the people? 

Of course there is some squalor, some filth, some 
utter helplessness. But where, pray, does that not 
exist? One’s lasting impressions, after days spent 
riding horseback through provincial darrios, is not 
of filth and hopeless conditions. There is something 
funny about the distorted old pig, something fasci- 
nating about the market odors, something pleasant 
about the fat politicos, and something so utterly 
charming about the crooked little vine-covered 
nipa houses with the quiet, contented families within 
—and the friendly little fellows tugging at their 
abbreviated shirts, calling out “Hello, boy!” as I 
ride by. 

The average Jarrio has but a handful of inhabit- 
ants, sufficient in number, however, to have use for 
the town water pipe — unless, of course, the little 
gathering is situated by a stream. Many a time I 
have ridden leisurely through theclean-swept streets, 
with their parade of women, young or old, going 
to and from the water pipe, each carrying a bundle 
of clothing gracefully poised atop her sleek black- 
haired head — looking neither to the left nor right, 
but slipping past in that peculiar catlike motion of 
the Filipino women. They are followed by the youth- 
ful progeny, skipping and slipping along directly 
behind them — a word or two now and then, yet 
never noisy and boisterous. The children do not, 
like the chickens, scatter out of the road at the 
approach of my horse; they are trained from the 
start to protect themselves, so consequently they 
follow along close to the fences— which, by the 
way, surround each diminutive little thatched 
house or bahay. 


HE dabay, I have often read, is a “miserable 

affair of one or two rooms slanting at an un- 
believable angle, made of woven bamboo which 
lasts at best but little over a year.” The dabay which 
I have seen — and I have seen hundreds — is indeed 
small, does slant if it has lain in the path of the 
yearly typhoon, and lasts until it has been blown 
away, or until, after many years, it just sits down 
in complete exhaustion. But, like the carabao brows- 
ing in the stream, it is made to stand up again. 





Even though there is nothing left but the roof, it is 
hoisted up by untiring hands, set again upon bam- 
boo stilts; and once more the little family has a 
place to live until the next typhoon. The windows, 
say the writers, which are closed at night to keep out 
the evil spirits — and who wants evil spirits growling 
around? — “‘keep out literally all the air.” Not so; 
just take a look at the floors of a nipa house. They 
are made of strips of bamboo woven purposely far 
apart to let the air in. Upon this floor the family 
spreads its mats at night and enjoys a much cooler 
sleep than we would get in the summer in, say, 
Kansas — if we got any at all. 


NE hears of the “always undernourished” 

children. They are not fat and bouncing and 
pudgy, but not many of us carry that roly-poly 
contour through life, and those of us who do are to 
be pitied. The Filipino baby, as most of the children 
of the dark races, starts life with a fairly decent 
figure and carries it along with him to the end. 


Of course there are beefy politicos, and wide- © 


sitting sefioras; but take a look at the mayor 
of the old home town, and the girl you left behind 
ou. 

The barrio baby is a round-faced, black-haired, 
round-eyed little thing,-always ready with a smile 
for a smile — with a dimple thrown in. Perhaps he 
is seated nonchalantly astride his mother’s hip — 
perhaps he is peeking from behind her long brilliantly 
colored saya, or skirt—or perhaps he is just 
tugging away at that funny little shirt of his and 
twisting it in an embarrassed sort of way around his 
thumb, wondering, doubtless, when he’ be big 
enough for pants. 

No Jdarrio is so small that it does not boast a 
carabao or two. I have passed them in the heat 
of the morning sun, trudging along at a steady pace, 
their black noses on a level with their backbones 
and the muffled tread of hoofs in singular contradis- 
tinction to the quick staccato of my mare’s feet. 
Sometimes the tao is sprawled out on the rough 
board wagon floor taking a siesta along the highway 
— the old carabao won’t get hurt, so why should 
he? It is a queer sensation to meet a carabao face to 
face out in the sugar cane, when you are not expecting 
to meet one. 

Early evening in the darrio has its mixed aromas: 
fumes from the charcoal fires, which, burning be- 
neath each house in native earthenware stoves, — 
round affairs darkened with usage, — softly illumine 
the homely scene; father, mother, and family all 
seated about, some on the bamboo steps leading to 
the house, others on the ground (and remember it is 
clean); elder sons and daughters leaning over the 
vine-covered fences; and the candlelight flickering 
on other faces within the house. The breeze, inevi- 
table in the tropic nights, carries with it the odor of 
ylang-ylang, cadena de amor, (Continued opp. page 584) 
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NOT NIAGARA OR THE LOWER YELLOWSTONE, BUT 
BOTOCAN FALLS, 480 FEET IN HEIGHT, ON THE 
MAGDAPIA RIVER 


THIS IS THE APPROVED STYLE OF BUNGALOW IN 
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SPLITTING COCOANUTS IN THE 
DRYING YARD OF A COPRA PLAN- 
TATION, SAN PABLO, LUZON. A 
NEW KIND OF HEAD-HUNTING, 
WHICH IS MUCH MORE PROFITABLE 
THAN THE ELDER VARIETY 





A RAF] OF COCOANUTS ROLLING 
DOWN TO MANILA. NO HASTE, AND 
NOTHING WASTED BUT TIME; AND 
THERE IS STILL A GREAT DEAL 
OF THAT AVAILABLE IN THE 
PHILIPPINES 


A CLOSER VIEW OF THE SAME 

PROCESS; TWO RELIEF MEN FOR 

EVERY WORKER. POSSIBLY THERE 

IS A COCOANUT HELPER'S UNION 

BEHIND THIS. AS A MATTER OF 

FACT, CUTTING COCOANUTS WITH 
A KNIFE IS NO SIMPLE TASK 
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PHILIPPINE HEMP IN PROCESS OF PREPARATION. THESE STRANDS MAY A MORO IN SEARCH OF PEARLS. HE IS A MOHAMMEDAN, AND ILL 
END UP IN YOUR CLOTHESLINE OR IN A TOWROPE ON THE YANGTZE OR THOUGHT OF BY BUDDHIST AND CHRISTIAN FILIPINOS. BUT SO. LONG AS 
EVEN A NECKTIE FOR SOME MURDEROUS NECK HE IS LEFT ALONE, HE REMAINS FAIRLY CONTENTED 
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A BARGE CANAL OF THE ORIENT. THE STRANGE BASKET BOATS ARE KNOWN AS “CASCOS,”* AND IN A VARIETY OF INSCRUTABLE WAYS THEY SERVE 
THE ENDS OF TRANSPORTATION ON THE CLUTTERED WATERWAYS OF THE ISLANDS 


FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD. MONDAY'’S WASH (AT THE EXTREME LEFT) AND TROPICAL REFLECTIONS. APART FROM A FEW LARGER CITIES, THE 
PHILIPPINES ARE STILL UNDER THE DOMINATION OF THE JUNGLE, PHYSICALLY AND CULTURALLY 
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The Fallacy of the “Average” Farmer 


By Robert Stewart 


UCH of the loose thinking in connection 
M with the agricultural question is due to 
certain obvious, false conceptions. It is a 

common practice to talk and write of the “average” 
farmer and to draw certain deductions regarding the 
farming business from a consideration of the results 
obtained from such a hypothetical conception which 
are entirely misleading. A writer in a farm magazine, 
for example, says, “No plan for farm relief based 
solely upon reduction of farm crops can be successful 
for the reason that such plans are not far-reaching 
enough. A twenty-five per cent reduction in all 
moneys expended by the farmer for wages, interest, 
taxes, rent, repairs, and 


A reduction of twenty-five per cent in the cost of 
production may not seem very great when applied 
to the average farmer. But let us consider for a 
moment the problem of cost of production from the 
individual point of view. The cost of producing farm 
products varies very widely on the farms of Amer- 
ica. In 1919 the United States Department of Agri- 
culture made a study of the cost of producing wheat 
in the Wheat Belt in Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Minnesota, South and North Dakota. This study 
included the cost of producing winter wheat on 284 
farms and spring wheat on 197 farms. The average 
cost of producing winter wheat was $1.87, but the 

cost of production varied 





supplies bought would ag- 
gregate only $267 per farm 
or $1.84 per acre.” And 
this writer has a simple 
solution of the farm prob- 
lem: “If all competing 
agricultural products were 
shut out of the country by 
a prohibitive tariff there 
would be no surplus and 


Farm relief begins at home, believes the dean of 
the College of Agriculture, University of Nevada. 
And while government legislation may help some 
of the farmers temporarily, any fundamental 
benefit must work at the source of the difficulty, 
which is the farmer himself. It is all very well for 
the Government to take care of the farmer’s mar- 
keting problems, but that will bring no permanent 
relief. “‘The first step in successful marketing,” 

writes Mr. Stewart, ‘‘is economic production” 


from $1 to $8.20 per 
bushel. The average cost 
of producing spring wheat 
was $2.65 per bushel, but 
the cost of production 
varied from $1.10 to $14.40 
per bushel! Surely all will 
agree that the only possible 
solution of the farmer’s 
problem whose cost of 





no problem.” Yet if all 
farm and forest products 
which are now imported were prohibited by a high 
tariff and the consumer’s money expended therefor 
was equally distributed among the 6,371,617 farm- 
ers in the United States it would give each one 
exactly $173 or $1.20 per acre! 

This conception that the farmer’s problems are 
peculiar and not subject to adjustment by effective 
management and in accordance with economic law 
is certainly an unfortunate one. It is entirely mis- 
leading and delays the proper adjustment in the 
farming industry while the operator waits for out- 
side agencies to solve his problems for him. It deters 
young men of ability and liking for agriculture from 
undertaking farming because they are dismayed at 
the prospect from a consideration of poor “‘average”’ 
returns on the farming industry. 

Profit is not an easy thing to obtain in industry, 
and, in fact, profit hazards are greater now in indus- 
try than in any previous time in history. Forty-five 
per cent of the companies doing business in the 
United States reported deficits during the past four 
years. Over 100,000 concerns showed a profit of only 
$95 each. Yet we do not hear much regarding the 
“average” returns in business. The truth is that 
efficient management in industry or agriculture is 
meeting with its just reward at the present time, 
while the inefficient is falling by the wayside. 


production is $8.20 for 
winter wheat and $14.40 
for spring wheat is reduction in the cost of produc- 
tion or else quit farming. No legislation on earth can 
help him at all. 

A clear analogy may be drawn from the business 
world. Henry Ford is probably not interested at all 
in the average cost of producing automobile valves, 
but he is vitally interested in making certain adjust- 
ments in bis own plant whereby the cost of making 
valves is reduced from eight cents to 3.5 cents! 


per the farmer adopt similar methods suc- 

cessfully? C. J. Hayward, a farmer in Colorado, 
has the right idea when he says: “Some government 
legislation may help the farmers a little, but the 
main help must come from within. Wheat is now 
worth $1.26 per bushel at the local elevator. If I can 
produce it for $1.20 I can get ahead. If it cost $1.30 
for me to produce it, sooner or later I will have to 
move to the city, and there is only ten cents differ- 
ence between $1.20 and $1.30. Right there is where 
some of us farmers lose out. It is not the big things, 
but the little leaks that make the difference be- 
tween $1.20 and $1.30.” 

The thousands of farmers in the Wheat Belt who 
this year are reducing their cost of production by the 
use of the combined harvester also have the right 
idea. The combined harvester has been used on the 
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Pacific Coast for fifteen years or more successfully, 
but it is only within the past year or so that it has 
found its way into Kansas. The use of the combine 
has solved the labor problem for the Wheat Belt 
and reduced the cost of production materially. 

A Kansas farmer who produces wheat on a 680- 
acre farm threshed this year 10,200 bushels of wheat, 
using the new method of harvesting with the com- 
bined harvester pulled by a tractor. His costs of 
harvesting by this method are as follows: 


Extra man for the combine............ $90 
8 er ey eee Tee rer 125 
Groceries to feed help...... eer er ere 25 

| oer rere ery are $240 


His cost of harvesting per bushel was 2.3 cents! By 
following the old methods his costs would have been: 


Extra labor in house to feed men ... 58 50 
Groceries to feed men............. 150.00 
RGN goss ko so sevennes 130.00 
Threshing charges....... 1224.00 

ee en er TT: $1991.50 


It would have cost him 19.3 cents per bushel to 
harvest and thresh by the old methods; in other 
words, his saving by the use of modern methods was 


$1,991.50 less $240, or $1,751.50 or seventeen cents 
per bushel! The economics of the production of 
automobile valves has nothing on this farmer. 

This farmer has reduced his cost of harvesting not 
twenty-five per cent as suggested, but actually 
eighty-eight per cent! He is producing his wheat 
seventeen cents per bushel cheaper than his com- 
petitor who is not using the combined harvester. He 
is better able to sell his wheat at the world price 
than is his competitor. His yield, also, it may be 
noted, is fifteen bushels per acre. The five-year aver- 
age yield for Kansas is only twelve bushels per acre. 
He thus also is producing his wheat cheaper than 
the average Kansas farmer. He probably is doing 
little worrying about the world market’s fixing the 
price of his wheat. 

The cost of production, of course, is by no means 
the whole of the farmer’s problem. But the success- 
ful farmer must pay more attention to this phase of 
his business. The first step in successful marketing is 
economic production. No possible system of market- 
ing and no possible legislation can help the farmer 
whose costs of production are so high that his pro- 
ducts cannot successfully be sold at any possible 
price which may reasonably be obtained. The suc- 
cessful farmer must pay more attention to his cost 
of production, and when he does the effort will pay 
him rich dividends. 







Back Stage in Washington 


Mutiny in the Minor — a Swan Song? 


terrified — envy and chagrin. These Demo- 
crats, into whose ranks my spies have filtered 
as they wend their ways toward Houston, are not 
the men they were of yore. Their morale is gone. 
There are no happy vistas beyond the bend in 


the road. 
Houston and harmony. That’s the trouble — 


harmony. Radio beacon reports from the cactus 
country tell me that there’s mutiny in the air. 
These stalwarts who clove the casques of each other 
at Madison Square are not drawing-room politicians. 
Theirs is not the technique 


Sie envy stalks among the hosts of the un- 


leading from Kansas City to Houston, they tried to 
find the answer. It will be in the negative, they flash 
back, if the rank and file has its way. If nothing 
really very destructive can be devised as a vehicle 
out of the rancor against Al Smith, then the farm 
plank will have to suffice. They are determined to 
get all broken up over something. Happy memories 
of Madison Square will not fade without a fight, 
failing which the convention would be a flop. 

At this writing, some of the ablest instigators of 
discord in the party are striving to repair the party 
honor on the strength of the failure of our $5,000,- 

000,000 Republican Con- 











of the academicians. They 


gress to dole out to the 
Corn Belt. There are two 












want their politics raw. 
Will they lie supinely 
by —or sit supinely, as 
Hiram Johnson would say 
— and allow mere Repub- 
licans to steal their tradi- 
tional thunder? As swiftly 
as my eavesdroppers could 
traverse the clogged roads 


“‘ Houston and Harmony,” wails our Washington 
correspondent. Why harmony — and how? According 
to his evidence mutiny will provide the only music in 
the environs of the sagebrush regions of the Lone Star 
State. To be sure, the 1924 record for strife may not 
fall, but that is no indication that the Democratic con- 
vention will not run in a parallel groove. And then 
there is Tom Heflin again—vwith his $150 

lectures... 





groups of them, naturally. 
One wants Al Smith to 
jump into the breach with 
a straight-out promise to 
out-McNary Haugen him- 
self. The other, of course, 
would steer the conserva- 
tive course and keep the 
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East in a pleasant frame of mind. My private in- 
formation is that Governor Smith, having tried to 
decipher the terms of the relief bill, immediately 
called in a veteran Egyptologist. But that is neither 
here nor there. When my agents at Houston stum- 
bled into the Rice Hotel and shook themselves out of 
the alkali, the first persons they ran into, they re- 
port, were Judge Olvany and Mayor Frank Hague 
of Jersey City, and, if you will permit a slight figure 
of speech, the two were wearing bright new denims. 
Blue denims and brown derbies — political “forget- 
me-nots,” for the bedazed agriculturist. This cannot 
be taken as a symbol indicating that the party 
platform, thrusting out to fetch in a few of the 
embattled farm States, will go the whole hog on 
McNary-Haugen and declare for the discarded relief 
scheme, equalization fee and all. Even the Smith 
wise men are to be expected to choke a good deal 
over the idea of taking over a nostrum of the variety 
the late Dr. Bryan was such an adept at handling. 
Notwithstanding the fact that Dr. Copeland and 
Judge Wagner both voted for the farm bill, and also 
voted to override the President’s veto, my latest 
word is that Tammany would much rather have an 
equalization scheme for jobless bartenders. 

Yet the Tammany leaders are practicing the barn 
dance, some of them insisting, however, that the 
Republicans can be flayed for promising to take care 
of the farmer and that the Democrats at the same 
time can promise to save agriculture without going 
too far along the McNary-Haugen line. From the 
Southern and Western Democrats, most of whom, in 
both Senate and House, were arrayed against Presi- 
dent Coolidge on the subject, comes the quick re- 
tort that that kind of a plank would be a washout. 


HE makings of a nice brawl on this point are 

offered. The Easterners stand up and argue that 
an electoral vote or so may be gained in the West 
by inviting the farmers to help themselves, but that 
havoc will be wrought among the Eastern conserva- 
tives. The heated reply of the prairie Democrats is 
that Smith ought to hold the East anyway, and that, 
anyway again, that is his worry. If he cannot pene- 
trate the West, they add, he might as well renew his 
lease at Albany. All the arguments that have been 
shouted on both sides in party conclaves watched 
over by my dictaphone operatives, however, are of 
but passing interest to the Garden — the capital 
letter is a tribute to Tex Rickard — variety of 
Democrat. The latter yearns for Democracy’s an- 
cient strife. Not even that relic of despotism, the 
unit rule, which makes Republican family habits 
seem so Democratic in contrast, has brought disci- 
pline to him. “Turn the rascals out,” is still his war 
cry; “but let’s get all bloddied up in the process.” If 
I were to yield to an impulse, I would say that the 


Houston platform at length will contain large prom- _ 


ises for the farmer. I would not go to the extent of 


saying that the McNary scheme will be espoused. 
But my job here is to chronicle the sore travail that 
harmony has brought to Democracy. 

When the roll of the States was being called at 
Madison Square on the last ballot in 1924, and a 
blind chipmunk could see that John W. Davis was 
about to be nominated, George White of Ohio 
turned to George Brennan of Illinois, who was still 
holding out for Oscar Underwood. “George,” said 
White, “‘don’t you hear the rattle of the old band- 
wagon?”’ George did hear, and acted. But that was 
on the one hundred and third ballot. The rattle won’t 
be that long in coming at Houston. 


OMETHING must be done, according to every 
advice from my spies, to make the convention 
a success from the usual standpoint. Possibili- 
ties remain on another point: picking a Vice Presi- 
dent. In 1924, the Republicans managed to stir up 
a vicious little row on this part of the program. With 
their talents, the disciples of Jackson ought to do 
better. Couriers come in with the news that even 
Clem Shaver hasn’t found out what the Smith de- 
cision is on this score. Whether to take a wet and 
make the party ticket all wet, so to speak, or nomi- 
nate a Protestant dry and balance it after the fashion 
of the “Brother Charley” device in 1924, is the first 
question. Then, if it is to be a dry, whether to try to 
mollify the South with a Dixie nominee or resort 
to the more practical course of naming a Middle 
Westerner — at the least a border State McNary- 
Haugenist — is the large riddle. 

If Al Smith is the nominee, he, of course, will say 
nay or yea to the choosing of the nonplused indi- 
vidual whose picture will adorn the posters beneath 
his own. My wire tappers report that a McNary 
bill supporter on the nether end of the ticket looks 
better to Al’s men of council than a McNary plank 
in Al’s platform; but then again you’ll have to make 
the usual allowance for the epidemic of sudden aber- 
ration that comes around convention time. 

The outlook is not at all bright for the hate that 
is held by such offshoots of the Anti-Saloon League 
and the Klan as Furnifold Simmons and — I really 
meant to give him a rest period during which he 
might deliver another $150 speech — “Peaceful 
Tawm”’ Heflin. Their present white hope, Judge 
Cordell Hull of Tennessee, has been examined at 
length by my political psychoanalysists. The verdict 
is that the former national chairman is not of the 
stuff of which the old-line Democracy is made. He 
doesn’t ordinarily go in for Samsonian heroics. 
Sadly but truly, I must relate that the judge’s 
normal desire is to save some of the pieces. The 
Houston convention will somehow be brought to an 
end, whether or not there are broken heads. Senator 
Joe Robinson, who is to preside, has just had a strik- 
ing lesson on how to put a stoppage to a going con- 
cern that promised to go (Continued on page 584) 
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HE business of labeling as a “Red” any 
man who happens to hold a minority point 
of view is not wholly without its perils. 
Sometimes the label, so laboriously affixed, reap- 
pears years later to the great embarrassment of all 
concerned and must be steamed off or varnished 
over. And sometimes, as in the case of an eminent 
Omahan, the label simply refuses to come off, de- 
spite an earnest public demand that it do so. Where- 
upon the dealers in labels are put to a woeful lot of 
explaining and scuttling to and fro. 

The eminent Omahan, by way of explanation, is a 
doctor, a man of great wealth and truly vast scien- 
tific accomplishment. He is, further, possessed of an 
extremely keen intellect, and there are probably few 
men anywhere in the world with a clearer conscious- 
ness of what they are doing and why they are doing 
it than this same doctor. And what he has done, 
incidentally, for a great many years is by a remark- 
ably intelligent use of his brains and money to 
improve the state of his fellow man. To this end he 
has established forest preserves and parks, patron- 
ized innumerable and unostentatious charities, 
given commissions to struggling artists and literary 
enterprises, and, in short, lent his generous support 
to every honest effort in every field. And, getting 
down to the point of all this, he has been for all 
these years an avowed Socialist and pacifist. 

Now come the complications: The American 
Legion of this city recently set out to decree a new 
form of annual champion, namely: “The Most 
Prominent Citizen of 1928.” This title was to be 
vested from year to year in various worthy citizens, 
and it is interesting to note that the only previous 
award had been made to a thoroughly cautious and 
harmless banker. By the time of the second 
selection, however, the cold fact began to material- 
ize that the good works of the doctor could scarcely 
be disregarded, and, with what grace it could 
muster, the Legion presented him with a neat parch- 
ment of approval. The doctor, then, making the best 
of a difficult situation, accepted the honor, although 
he offered the suggestion that perhaps the Legion 
was not quite aware of the kind of most prominent 
citizen it was honoring. But his polite remonstrances 
were hastily drowned out in a flood of oratory and 
good-natured laughter, the banquet went off fairly 
smoothly, and thus the affair got around to the 
newspapers. 

Apologies and explanations straightway began to 
fly. Devout editorials sought to reassure the public 
by booming the doctor’s charities and soft-pedaling 
his political and economic beliefs. Everyone tried 
to be liberal, or even honest, but habit proved too 


If You Know What I Mean 


strong and some downright preposterous tangles 
ensued as a result. 

One Omaha paper began its eulogy by admitting 
that although the doctor was in many ways a little 
“queer,” nevertheless his many kind deeds — and 
so forth and so on. “The kind of man who is usually 
called names,” I believe was one of the terms prefac- 
ing the subsequent attempt to be broad-minded. 
The mighty St. Louis Post-Dispatch, always a 
champion of liberal causes, solemnly pointed out the 
error of the idea that all pacifists or Socialists are 
children of the devil, but wound up with the theory 
that the doctor’s declaration of faith was probably 
“just his way of having a little fun.” A great many 
commentators, skipping the doctor entirely, pro- 
fessed to see in the selection merely proof that the 
American Legion was a liberal organization and of an 
impartiality positively excruciating. Local judges, 
business men, and other experts were quoted as 
actually disbelieving that the doctor was a Socialist, 
anyhow. One judge remarked that to be sure he had 
heard that the doctor “had such ideas,” but ob- 
viously “not enough to hurt anything.” And thus 
the general conclusion was affirmed that, although 
he really was the most prominent citizen of the 
year, the doctor, unfortunately, was either a trifle 
cracked, a hypocrite, misguided, a practical joker, 
or a man without enough intellectual stamina to 
know his own mind. Because he was one thing, he 
was said to be something entirely different. The 
same mental powers that caused him to become, 
albeit unwillingly, a champion “prominent citizen,” 
were implied to be no powers at all when they re- 
sulted in his expression of certain economic and 
social theories. 

All of which seems more or less idiotic. 


* * * 


By the way, let us all hope that the automobile 
manufacturers don’t decide to go in for the “blind- 
fold test” made so much of by the cigarette adver- 
tisers. The complications which might be expected 
to follow are little less than appalling in their broader 
significance. Imagine, for example, a full-page ad- 
vertisement, illustrated with a two-color drawing of 
a test —in the process, as it were, of being under- 
gone by the happy victim: 


“Blindfolded, I could easily tell the difference,” 
said Oswald Gherkin of the new Pushmobile 6. “I 
went through two street cars, an ice wagon, and 
a Decoration Day parade without any trace of a 
bump or loss of power. It was wonderful. I’m a 
Pushmobile booster from now on!” 


C. W. M. 
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Readers and Writers 


published the first biography of 

Havelock Ellis, which he called 
“Havelock Ellis: A Biographical and 
Critical Survey” (Simon and Schuster). 
While none of Ellis’ compatriots has es- 
sayed a similar task, another American has 
been at work in the same field, and the 
result is “Havelock Ellis, Philosopher of 
Love” (Houghton Mifflin), by Houston 
Peterson. Both volumes have much in 
common; neither work is wholly satis- 
factory; but they are complementary, to 
a large extent, and are indispensable to 
those who are interested in the subject. 

Mr. Goldberg’s book was chiefly valu- 
able to me for its inclusion of an Ellis mis- 
cellany, which contained, among other 
things, “An Open Letter to Biographers”’ 
and an unpublished essay written by 
Ellis about twenty-five years ago after he 
had worked through a great number of 
biographies in preparing his “Study of 
British Genius.” He had not been favor- 
ably impressed by his reading, and the 
essay sums up his objections to the then 
current conception of biography and sets 
forth what a good biography should be. 
Its date is an indication that the author 
was writing before the era of “romanced 
lives,” the “Lytton Strachey manner,” 
and the other ornaments of biographical 
literature today which have made of 
biography a new publishing industry. 

Ellis insists that a biographer is not an 
historian. “It is quite true that men make 
history. But we cannot study the individ- 
ual man in the same way as we study the 
product of many men’s activity.” Biog- 
raphy is not “the part a man plays in the 
history of civilization,” it is a description 
of “the birth and growth of a great man as 
he was in his real nature, physical and 
psychical — as a grape-cluster on the tree 
of life and not as a drop of alcohol in the 
vat of civilization.” As one might expect, 
anticipating our present attitude toward 
biography, Ellis protests against the 
“valet-moralist’s” method of taking some 
real man and bleaching, starching, and 
ironing him into a tailor’s dummy. 

Mr. Peterson refers to the essay I have 
been quoting, and Mr. Goldberg was the 
first to publish it. Isn’t it a rather formid- 
able document to have present in one’s 
mind when writing a biography of the 
author? “Biography,” he concludes, “is 
strictly analogous to ethnography, the 
one being the picture of the life of a race, 
the other the intimate picture of the life of 
aman. Now both the one and the other are 
branches of applied psychology, a strict 
method of scientific research.” Of the two 
biographers whom fate has brought to 


see years ago Isaac Goldberg 


By Ernest Boyd 


him, Mr. Peterson, I suppose, more 
nearly approximates, at least in intention, 
to this theory of biography as a branch of 
applied psychology, as his subtitle, “‘ Phil- 
osopher of Love,” would indicate. Mr. 
Peterson sets the six volumes of the 
“Studies in the Psychology of Sex” at the 
center of Havelock Ellis’ life work, and 
rightly points out that the fact of their 
being issued by a medical publisher to a 
restricted public should not mislead us 
into thinking of them as something apart 





Mr. Boyd Recommends: 


Fiction 


In the Wood. By Naomi Royde- 
Smith (Harper). 

The Torches Flare. By Stark Young 
(Scribner). 

But Gentlemen Marry Brunettes. By 
Anita Loos (Boni & Liveright). 

The Closed Garden. By Julian Green 
(Harper). 


GENERAL 


Lady Hester Stanhope. By Martin 
Armstrong (Viking Press). 

Havelock Ellis. By Houston Peterson 
(Houghton Mifflin). 

The Misbebaviorists. By 
Wickham (Dial Press). 
Let Freedom Ring. By Arthur Garfield 

Hays (Boni & Liveright). 


Harvey 











from the works published in the ordinary 
way: scientific studies, such as “The 
Criminal” and “Man and Woman”’; or 
literary studies, as “Affirmations.” 


R. PETERSON had the good for- 

tune to obtain from Ellis numerous 
documents which very clearly establish 
the character of his early upbringing and 
of his intellectual outlook during adoles- 
cence. His training was quite orthodox, and 
he had to emancipate himself from as beau- 
tiful a collection of middle-class British 
ideas as any person of his period. His 
youthful reading, as shown by the note- 
books he kept, is typical, save for its 
intensity and diversity. Only a bookish, 
sensitive, and intelligent boy would have 
given himself up so whole-heartedly to 
every kind of printed matter which came 
his way. A book on “Self-Education and 
the Formation of Character, Addressed to 
the Young,” by Mrs. Hope, the novels of 
Walter Scott, “The Heir of Redclyffe,” 
Shakespeare, Carlyle, Elizabeth Brown- 
ing, and P. H. Bailey’s dreadful “‘ Festus” 


— who, having gone through that phase, 
can read Ellis’ youthful comments on all 
these strange fish in his literary net with- 
out a smile of sympathy? Of course he 
admired Macaulay! But, what is perhaps 
most startling, the man who was to hor- 
rify England with his studies in sex is 
thus described by his biographer at the 
age of sixteen: 


He was one hundred per cent Victorian, 
possessing in full measure that earnestness 
so much stressed by the eminent Dr. Ar- 
nold. His intense interest in moral problems 
left little room for a sense of humor. In 
spite of narrow circumstances he already 
betrayed a boundless curiosity, but he was 
pedantic and industrious rather than bril- 
liant. Among his more hardened school 
mates, he was probably considered a prig, 
if not a “sissy.” In his own mind he was 
still a literal child of God, warmed by the 
hope of one day preaching the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. 


HE spectacle of Ellis as preacher 

of the gospel requires an effort of 
the imagination, unless one has read all the 
material which Mr. Peterson has collected 
and sifted. How he came to preach the 
particular gospel — if anything so urbane 
can be so described — with which his 
name is associated is more fully recounted 
by the present than by the previous biog- 
rapher. Ill health sent Ellis on a sea trip, 
which resulted in his spending some four 
years, from his sixteenth to his twentieth, 
in Australia. There he underwent what his 
biographers call a “conversion,” from 
which he emerged actually, or poten- 
tially, the Havelock Ellis we have come to 
know. He faced his own adolescent sex 
problems, effected what is known, I sup- 
pose, as an integration of his personality, 
and decided to devote his main energies to 
opening up to others the way to serenity 
which he himself had found. 

The exact nature of that conversion is 
as mysterious as all conversions are when 
explained in rational terms. It is just here 
that biography as a branch of applied 
psychology would be useful. Mr. Peterson 
manfully attempts it, but I am unable to 
report that he has made the matter any 
clearer than if it were deduced from Ellis’ 
own writings. There, of course, the con- 
version is not explained, but its civilizing 
and illuminating results are everywhere 
visible. That, in fact, brings me to the 
central point of interest in Mr. Peterson’s 
book: its presentation of the conditions 
out of which Havelock Ellis grew. It is an 
engrossing story, and one which explains 
why Ellis has exerted such a humanizing 
influence upon his admirers — for it is the 
triumph of intelligence over Victorianism. 
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Four Aces in American Criticism 


A Review by Van Wyck Brooks 


AMERICAN CRITICISM: A STUDY 
OF LITERARY THEORY FROM 
POE TO THE PRESENT. By Nor- 
man Foerster. Boston: Houghton 


Mifflin Company. $3.50. 


O literary movement has been 
N more marked during the last 
decade or so in this country than 
that of criticism, and several valuable 
collections of critical essays have appeared 
recently illustrating the trend and prog- 
ress of this movement. But there has 
been no definite study of the history of 
our criticism; none, at least, to compare 
in illumination and general solidity with 
Mr. Norman Foerster’s new work, “‘ Amer- 
ican Criticism,” which attempts to trace 
the development of literary history in 
this country from Poe to the present 
time. Mr. Foerster has not undertaken a 
formal history of his theme. What he 
has done is to select the four chief Amer- 
ican critics, — Poe, Emerson, Lowell, and 
Whitman, — devoting to the work of each 
an extended study, concluding with a 
final essay on the criticism of the Twen- 
tieth Century and a statement of the 
humanistic creed to which he subscribes 
‘ and which he regards as the working 
philosophy for criticism of the future. 
Since the war, he says, America has 
experienced a new self-consciousness. 
This has manifested itself particularly in 
our literature. ““We have grown deeply 
interested in criticism itself, in criteria 
and methods, and also in the development 
of criticism in America, in the conditions 
that have shaped it, in the aims and tem- 
per of the critics, in the standards that 
they employed, and in the issues that 
they debated.” And Mr. Foerster himself 
has felt that “since light on the past is 
always light on the present and future, 
a serious confrontation of the standards 
adopted in the nineteenth century might 
in some measure illuminate the chaos into 
which our criticism has fallen.” Our great 
writers of the Nineteenth Century aspired 
to the creation of a national culture com- 
parable with that of the gre. : European 
countries, and their work was based upon 
literary standards which had been es- 
tablished through centuries of experience; 
consequently, they provide us with criteria 
which cannot fail to be valuable in the 
present and future. Fortunately, too, Poe, 
Emerson, Lowell, and Whitman are all 
sufficiently unlike to present criteria for 
almost every type of literary endeavor. 
Mr. Foerster’s effort has been not 
merely to describe the various critical re- 
actions of his chief critics, but tosum up 
their critical programs and principles. 


Some critics, he says, see a small part of 
the truth steadily, but do not see steadily 
the whole or even a large portion of the 
whole. Such were Poe and Whitman. On 
the other hand, a few men make all truth 
their province and have power sufficient 
to effect a conquest and settlement of a 
large part of the truth. Such a man was 
Emerson and, to a less degree, Lowell. 
Poe’s special apprehension was hedonis- 
tic. “The end of art,” he said, “is pleas- 
ure, not truth,” and “the proper means 
of arousing pleasure is the creation of 
beauty.” This belief he developed and 
illustrated with an extraordinary inten- 
sity: “he developed a theory of literary 
principles and applied it without shrink- 
ing from the fatigue of thought.” He held 
that critics are necessarily poets, that they 
must have the poetic sentiment, the 
“vision,” if not the “faculty divine”; and 
his theory gave full weight at the same 
time to the element of sympathy and the 
element of judgment. His limitations 
were, first of all, in his ethical develop- 
ment, and secondly, Mr. Foerster remarks, 
in his intellectual development, which 
accounts for the curious inconsistencies in 
his theory — inconsistencies that betoken 
a fundamental confusion. “Unmoral and 
unphilosophical in his poems and tales 
because he was himself unmoral and un- 
philosophical, he was unable to attain in 
his criticism a larger vision of the prin- 
ciples of art than he could himself exem- 
plify.” But it is notable that in the entire 
history of criticism since Aristotle no one 
has insisted more constantly than he on 
the importance of unity. 


“TN Poe,” says Foerster, “the concen- 

tration of brilliant powers to a defi- 
nite end gave to all his literary activity a 
compactness, a unity, a luminous exterior 
that were wanting in the work of his chief 
critical contemporaries, Emerson and 
Lowell.” Lowell’s disparate interests were 
never brought to a focus, a unity of pur- 
pose; while the impressive inner harmony 
of Emerson was a light that “shone im- 
partially on all things.” Yet Emerson was 
even more interested than Poe in the 
poetic principle and the philosophy of 
composition. Moreover, none of his 
essays are concerned with ephemeral 
writers; all deal with central principles or 
with the classics of literature or with 
great contemporaries. His final criterion 
is whether a poem justifies itself in rela- 
tion to the hypothetically supreme poem, 
the very sun of poems which outshines 
even our masterpieces. While his reading 
was limited, his general theory was more 
luminous and lofty than that of any other 


American. In his statement of the diffi- 
culty of separating intuition and expres- 
sion he anticipates Croce, and his idea of 
art is that far from being either idle play 
or a pleasurable expressive activity it is 
“an arrestment and fixation of reality.” 


OERSTER succeeds best, perhaps, 

with the most difficult of his subjects, 
Lowell; for Lowell, while undoubtedly the 
most distinguished of American critics, is 
also the hardest to pin down. This was not 
because of his want of general principles, 
but because of a certain weakness and 
diffuseness in the character of the man. 
While Poe and Emerson were at their best 
in critical theory, Lowell excelled in 
practice; and the center of interest in his 
essays, as Mr. Foerster says, is “the man 
himself, a delightful personality, blending 
such qualities as warmth of sympathy, 
infectious enthusiasm, an active imagina- 
tion and fancy, irresistible wit and humor, 
fundamental sanity and common sense.” 
His weakness was the reverse of that 
which is commonly alleged, and consisted 
in having, not insignificant criteria side by 
side with effective personal qualities, but 
rather a set of quite effective controlling 
ideas wanting the impetus of great per- 
sonal qualities. 

Few writers have ever recognized the 
importance of Walt Whitman as a liter- 
ary critic, least of all Whitman himself. 
He regarded himself as a “hell of a critic.” 
And Whitman was not usually given to 
modesty. But Mr. Foerster says that he 
was “one of the most important critics 
that America has produced, because of the 
theory of literature that he formulated,” 
and this claim he amply substantiates. 
He had what he termed a “damned ill- 
regulated mind,” yet his creed had its 
definite articles, which Mr. Foerster has 
summed up as succinctly as he hassummed 
up those of his other authors. But the 
most interesting part of his book is the 
conclusion, with its summary of the new 
humanistic creed upon which he believes 
our criticism in the future must be based. 
An adequate human standard, he says, 
calls for completeness and proportion, a 
permanently valid ethos, approximated in 
the great ages of the past, a faith in rea- 
son, a pressing beyond reason by the use 
of intuition or imagination, restraint or 
control and the reality that gives rise to 
religion. “If the poet is a man speaking to 
men, rather than an individual expressing 
his idiosyncrasy,” Mr. Foerster observes, 
“he cannot hope to address humanity 
hereafter unless humanity has already ad- 
dressed him.” And this might be taken as 
the conclusion of his whole book. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


A Mirror for Witches. By Esther Forbes. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50. 


: MIRROR For Witches in which is 
reflected the Life, Machinations, 
and Death of Famous DOLL BILBY, 
who, with a more than feminine perversity, 
preferred a Demon to a Mortal Lover. 
Here is also told how and why a Righteous 
and Most Awfull JUDGEMENT befell 
her, destroying both Corporeal Body and 
Immortal Soul.” In this dark story of 
New England witchcraft, Esther Forbes 
has combined ironical restraint with 
sensuous vitality. Bilby’s Doll, child of a 
Brittany witch, saved from the burning at 
Mount Hoél to be later transported by 
Jared Bilby to Cowan Corners, was 
persecuted to her destruction by the 
jealous wife of her adopted father. Her 
story is a subtle record of malign influences 
on a delicate and imaginative nature 
already scarred by infant memories. “A 
Mirror For Witches” is not only an ironic 
indictment of Christian Humanity but a 
searching and subtle analysis of character. 
Set against a background of primitive 
New England, touched with the awful 
splendor of ancient magic, this latest 
novel by the author of “O Genteel Lady” 
possesses a dark and beautiful fertility. 


* * * * * 


Possible Worlds. By J. B. S. Haldane. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $2.50. 


HIS amazing Englishman, scientist 

and philosopher combined, seems 
bent on killing himself, but in the mean- 
time he writes as sane and iucid an essay 
on almost any given subject as any man of 
either science or letters today. Like many 
scientists he is often experimenting with 
the human body and the ills to which its 
flesh is heir. But unlike most of his more 
orthodox fellows, he does most of his 
practicing on himself. If he wishes to 
observe the symptoms of rickets under the 
most favorable circumstances, he inflicts 
the disease upon himself, acquiring in two 
weeks symptoms which only years ordi- 
narily produce. In another two weeks he 
cures himself, suffering almost as severely 
in the process of recovery as during the 
progress of infection. And besides dis- 
cussing his own researches, Mr. Haldane 
discusses research at large, interspersing 
paragraphs on the probable beginnings 
and the possible endings of man, his 
philosophical evolution in between, with a 
garnish of religion over all. And strangely 
enough the author is never cursory, never 
indulges merely in clever generalizations. 
In each of more than a score of varied 
Papers he mixes wit and erudition in 
inimitable and faultless proportions. For 
the reader whose interest in science is 


something more than casual, but whose 
desire for an understandable discussion of 
its various phases is too often thwarted, 
this book is a delight. 


** * * * 


The Torches Flare. By Stark Young. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


HEN Eleanor Dandridge left Clear- 

water, Mississippi, for New York to 
becomea star in “The Rose Sleep, ” she was 
unlucky enough to fall in love with Arthur 
Lane, a proud and handsome young poet. 
At the request of her lover, Eleanor gave 
up the stage and followed him back to 
Clearwater where he had an appointment 
as an instructor at the College. The ro- 
mance is shattered when Eleanor discovers 
that Arthur has been married and has 
kept this a secret from her until he an- 
nounces his divorce. “The Torches Flare” 
is a reflective novel of natural charm and 
persuasive beauty. Stark Young makes 
convincing use of environments with 
which he is evidently very familiar, and 
he writes without self-consciousness and 
in general with a deft touch for reality. 
The great weakness, however, of this 
thoughtful and secretive style is a subtlety 
which makes the reactions and impulses of 
the characters seem overelaborate and 
refined, giving them a precious beauty and 
charm which is not completely satisfying. 
When Mr. Young is most the idealist, his 
work becomes most artificial; but he has 
qualities of insight and calm purpose 
which should place him well in the front of 
the battle to gain universal recognition as 
an artist. 


** * kK * 


Condemned. By Blair Niles. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. $3.00. 


HIS narrative of Michel, a young 

burglar sentenced to imprisonment 
and exile in the Devil’s Island penal 
colony of French Guiana, is not so much 
a biography as an account of a strange, 
forbidden corner of the world. In the 
words of Roussenq, the “incorrigible”: 
“And here death hovers over an immense 
Distress . . . Oh, far from raising man, 
prison lowers him to the abyss... .” 
“Condemned” is less a character study 
than a dream through which men move, 
all the more terrible in that this dream is 
true. For Blair Niles secured her material 
at first hand. She writes, “The created 
characters are based on existing types . . . 
in certain cases actual prisoners have been 
brought into the narrative . . . the life 
aboard the convict ship and the breathless 
adventures of convict escapes have been 
related as told by the actors in this amaz- 
ing drama... the prisons have been 








described from my observation, and I 
completed the cycle of Guiana convict 
life by journeying through the interior, 
following the jungle streams and trails 
used by prisoners attempting flight.” The 
book is a dark record of the terrible 
brotherhood of man. 


eee * * 


The Woman Who Rode Away. By D. H. 
Lawrence. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2.50. 


HE stories that make up this unusual 

volume are at once familiar and un- 
familiar; they touch experience to dart 
away and lose themselves in a tangle of 
flesh and spirit. The men and women see 
visions and react to impulses human and 
inhuman, so that the reader is carried 
beyond his own world into the half-world 
in which D. H. Lawrence lives, and about 
which he writes with such delicate clarity, 
a half world of passion and sensuous 
acceptance, of human cowardice and 
bitter renunciation. Lawrence, the poet, 
looks with keen and searching eyes among 
the petals of nersonality, the living flower 
of this life. At its best his writing is stimu- 
lating and profoundly moving; at its 
worst it is meaningless, spun too fine 
from the infertile soil of personal idio- 
syncrasy. Whatever D. H. Lawrence’s 
intricate message may be, his clear and 
beautifully delicate prose is equal in tex- 
ture and vitality to the best traditions of 


contemporary prose and poetry. 


*** kK * 


Religion Without Revelation. By J. fS. 
Huxley. New York: Harper & Bros. 


$2.50. 


HE grandson of Thomas Huxley, 

that great gladiator of science, con- 
tinues his family tradition by writing a 
new book on what used to be known as 
“the warfare of science and religion.” Of 
late the books upon that once fiery theme 
have run a little thin. Both scientists and 
theologians have been trying to point out 
that it was all a very unfortunate mis- 
take; the theologians have been given to 
bolstering up religion with arguments bor- 
rowed from the laboratory and the scien- . 
tists to acknowledging that religion has a 
right to a sphere of her own. Against these 
gentle makers of truce and compromise, 
“Religion without Revelation” stands out 
as a refreshing challenge. Not that the 
book is a brief for science and nothing but 
science, but it believes in the complete 
transformation of organized religion under 
scientific influence. It is the boldest, the 
most reverent and most convincing thesis 
on the subject of science and religion that 
has yet been offered to the public. 
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The Story of the Week 
West by South to the White House 


security, the Republican party 

rallies at Kansas City in battle 
formation. Not only does the convention 
promise a brilliant show with all the 
fireworks of the Woop-LowpeN struggle 
at Chicago in 1920, but this year’s pros- 
pects, unlike those of 1920, foreshadow 
such a campaign as the party has not seen 
since 1916, when a few thousand votes in 
California returned Witson to the White 
House. The open fight at Kansas City 
may be short, but under the surface 
fervid, anxious bickering will disclose 
just. how bitterly the opposing camps are 
fighting their battles. 

The Republicans at Kansas City are 
torn by an issue of their own making — 
farm relief. Serenely impervious to the 
most violent attacks of Democracy, the 
Grand Old Party has been plunged head- 
long into the slough of farmer discontent. 
Failure of Mr. Coo.ipceE to sign the 
McNary-Haugen bill, passed by both 
sixty-ninth and seventieth Congresses, 
and the Senate’s refusal to pass the bill 
over the President’s veto have aroused 
the animosity of agricultural America, 
which has hitherto — save in the Solid 
South — voted straight for Republican- 
ism. The farmers want something done 
for them. They do not trust the prom- 
ises of the Old Guard, nor are they to 
be pacified by a vigorous statement in 
the party platform to the effect that “the 
farmers of America are entitled to the 
same returns from their labor that in- 
dustry now receives. The party pledges 
itself to work out suitable legislation to 
attain that end.” They have heard all that 
before, and it has ended in vetoes. What 
they want now is a candidate pledged in 
advance, through his record, to concrete 
endeavor in their behalf. 

As the convention opens, the most 
interesting aspects are connected with 
weighing the strength of this discontent 
as it measures itself in opposition to 
HERBERT Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce. For the line-up is Hoover against 
the field — Hoover as representing the 
policies of the Cootipce Administration 
against former Gov. Frank Orren Low- 
DEN of Illinois and Vice President 
Cuar.es Gates Dawes. In both of these 
gentlemen the farmer has confidence. 
Neither, paradoxically enough, is a strict 
farmer’s representative in the sense that 
he is of the soil. Both are rich men. Low- 
DEN, despite the fact that he is now 
strategically entrenched behind the ad- 
dress of “Sinnissippi Farm, Oregon, 


= eight years of complacent 


By Stewart Beach 


Illinois,” is best known as a brilliant 
corporation lawyer; Dawes, despite his 
Comptrollership of the Currency, his or- 
ganization of the Bureau of the Budget, 
his connection with the Dawes Plan, and 
his Vice Presidency, is a successful banker 
and, excepting for the fact that his bank 








The problems of the two great 
parties in selecting their candidates 
are both complicated by the issue of 
farm relief. But while farmer discon- 
tent stands as the greatest pitfall 
of the Republicans, the Democrats 
must first dispose of their internecine 
quarrel which revolves about the 
candidacy of Governor Smith. If 
the Republicans fail to nominate a 
candidate favorable to the farmers, 
then the farmers will bolt, so it is 
said. But the spectacle of Middle 
Western Republican ruralists wildly 
cheering the name of a Tammany 
man has certain elements of humor. 
The outlook at Houston and at 
Kansas City is summed up by the 

‘*Story of the Week”’ 








happens to be in Chicago, a man who 
might be labeled with that dread tag, 
“Wall Street.” 


ET each has allied himself with the 
farmer. Governor Lowpen refused 

the Vice Presidency in 1924 because, so he 
said, “I can be of more service to the 
country through the activities in which I 
am now engaged than I could be as Vice 
President.” Later he turned his back upon 
the Ambassadorship to the Court of St. 
James’s and a Cabinet post, presumably 
because “the activities in which I am now 
engaged” — and that means the gover- 
nor’s réle of farmer’s friend — were still 
commanding his attention. The activities 
give some promise of bearing fruit in 
1928. In 1920 LowpeNn was also the 
farmer’s friend, but agricultural discon- 
tent was neither so widespread nor so 
articulate eight years ago. At Cleveland 
in 1924 the party was supremely satisfied 
with CooLipce — there was no chance 
for another candidate. In 1928, however, 
things are different. Mr. CooLipcE — un- 
less he is still to be drafted —has put him- 
self out of the race: the bar is up for the field. 
It is curious and somewhat significant, 
when one thinks of it, that Dawes and 


Lowpen should be the chief hopes of the 
farm element rather than Senator GeorcE 
W. Norris of Nebraska or some other 
stalwart from the insurgent ranks. For 
the insurgent bloc in the Senate has 
drifted into prominence largely upon the 
flood of this same farmer discontent. 
Practically all of it is Western and Middle 
Western in origin, and yet neither Low- 
DEN nor Dawes can be said to possess the 
rather provincial point of view which is 
the essential earmark of insurgency. 
LowpeEN, scorning national honors, has 
deliberately chosen during the past eight 
years to make of himself a sectional 
candidate, in no sense attractive to na- 
tional support. Dawes, on the other 
hand, has kept his national prominence, 
while his European activities in connec- 
tion with the Dawes Plan have given some- 
thing of an international aspect to his 
reputation. Early in the preconvention 
campaign it was surmised that Lowpen 
was a stalking-horse for the Vice Presi- 
dent. Mr. Dawes has sedulously denied 
his candidacy and, as the lists open at 
Kansas City, his denial is still a fact. 
Actually, however, it is still supposed 
that should Lowpen’s chances prove 
hopeless, Dawes will appear as a dark 
horse, adding Lowpen strength to the 
personal following which he commands. 
Around Lowpen, with Dawes in the 
background, will cluster the anti-Hoover 
votes, according to the present strategy. 
Their greatest fight will come as the 
convention opens, in a_ concentrated 
effort to head off the stampede toward 
the Secretary of Commerce which they 
fear, relying on their ability as vote 
traders to keep him from the coveted 
majority long enough to rally support 
around their own candidate. 


OOVER’S preconvention lead over 
other candidates is impressive, and 

the inevitable contest over delegations 
has more firmly cemented his position. 
The total number of votes to be cast is 
1,089; 545 are needed for the nomination. 
The Secretary is sure to have close to 500 
on the first ballot, and his friends are 
hoping that enough additional support 
may be picked up before the first business 
roll call to make further ballots unneces- 
sary. Political prophecies are the wildest 
sort of fancies, and since these pages will 
be running through the presses as Senator 
Simeon D. Fess keynotes the convention 
into activity, they would be greater folly 
here. But if a prophecy were to be made, 
it would be that Mr. Hoover will be 
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nominated on an early ballot. All of this 
leaves Mr. Coo.ipce out of the con- 
sideration — just as he has indicated 
in four separate statements that he 
wishes to be. Old Guard leaders, inimical 
to Hoover, and uncertain of other band- 
wagons, have consistently repeated the 
refrain, “Mr. Coo.ipcE may be drafted.” 
Even though the draft seems doubtful, 
the possibility adds considerable spice to 
the setting at Kansas City. 


T Houston, on June 26, the cur- 
tain will rise upon a similar setting. 
There will be bitterness in Houston just 
as there is bitterness in Kansas City. But 
here, unlike the Missouri troubles, it will 
be a bitterness of personalities and not of 
issues. To be sure, prohibition will enter 
the equation; certainly the Democrats 
will puzzle themselves as to the best way 
of ensnaring farmer votes with a farm- 
relief plank or a farm-relief Vice Presi- 
dent. But principally, the Houston show 
will be Smitu. There will be pro-SmiTH 
and anti-Smitu, but it will be all Smirx of 
one sort or another. 

The rise of Governor At SmiTH since 
the debacle in Madison Square Garden 
four years ago has been steady and in- 
evitable. Gaining strength throughout 
the country, constantly confounding his 
opponents with amazing displays of 
enthusiasm in States which were said to 
be uncompromisingly hostile, his name 
will go into nomination at Houston as by 
far the most compelling in the party. 
Head, shoulders, and belt above his 
nearest rival, SmiTu is the first candidate 
of Democracy since Witson who could 
command anything like the popular sup- 
port necessary for election. Here, after 
eight years of hard pickings, is the only 
man with a chance of reaching the White 
House. Yet his party now presents the 
curious spectacle of a hopelessly divided 
group, wildly searching for some minor 
figure, with no hope of success, to head 
off the favorite. 

It is a strange picture which Houston 
will present of a party fighting to keep 
down its own best hope. The governor 
must collect 734 votes for the nominating 
two-thirds majority; 367 will keep him 
out, and the men who do not want a 
wet, who do not want a Tammany man, 
who do not want a Roman Catholic, 
who do not want any or all of these things, 
will adopt the purely defeatist tactics 
of searching for a candidate upon whom 
the party can compromise as it did 
in 1924 when Joun W. Davis and 
“Brother CHarLtEy” Bryan were the 
thirteenth-hour inspiration of an ex- 
hausted convention. 

As in Hoover’s case, SMITH leaders are 
hoping for a nomination upon the first, or 
a very early, ballot, before the opposition 
has a chance to crystallize as it did in 
1924. They are already claiming close to 
600 votes for their candidate, and hope 


to pick up enough more before June 26 to 
put over the governor. Preconvention 
opposition is rallying around Senator 
Jim REEp of Missouri — a strange choice, 
since Senator REED is quite as wet as 
Smitu, although he told Californians in 
the primary there that prohibition is not 
an issue of the campaign. The prominence 
of REED is significant evidence of the 
opposition’s weakness. 

Logically, the candidate to oppose 
Governor SmitH should be a Middle 
Westerner or a Westerner, a Protestant, 
and a dry —a man to lift up the flaming 
torch thrown down somewhat wearily by 
Wi114M Gisss McApoo, who so success- 
fully held off SmitH at Madison Square 
Garden. But no such man has appeared. 
There is Governor Vic DonaueEy of Ohio, 
who answers all qualifications; but Gov- 
ernor Donauey is practically unknown 
outside his own bailiwick. There is Epwin 
T. Merepity of Iowa, Secretary of 
Agriculture for a few months in the 
Cabinet of President Witson. But SMITH 
snowed MEREDITH under so far in the 
Iowa Democratic primaries that there is 
no chance of dragging him out as a na- 
tional opponent. There is Senator WALsH 
of Montana, also a Catholic though a 
sincere dry — but Watsu has withdrawn 
from the race after SmiTH’s sweeping 
success in California. No, Democracy is 
curiously lacking in dry, one hundred per 
cent Protestants with anything like the 
hold of SmitH upon the popular imagina- 
tion. And therefore the Houston conven- 
tion is faced with the unenviable task of 
picking a man practically unknown to the 
country and without hope of success in 
November — unless it picks the governor 
of New York. 


MITH brings the prohibition issue 
into convention politics. But for 
Smitu, prohibition might be dismissed at 
Houston as it will be dismissed at Kansas 
City, with a sterling plank in favor of law 
enforcement, however that may be trans- 
lated into terms of increased activity 
against the bootleggers. But with SmiTH 
as the outstanding candidate for the 
nomination, and his record anathema to 
uncompromising drys, the controversial 
matter cannot be avoided. There will be 
Mr. McApoo’s disciples to hurl the 
epithet of “nullificationist” at the New 
Yorker, and the Situ leaders will defend 
themselves as best they can. But in the 
absence of a definite rallying point in the 
person of a popular, logical dry, it is 
difficult to see where the conformists can 
go in their opposition to Smitu. There is 
no McApoo in 1928 to lock horns with 
the governor. And without a constructive 
suggestion, it is difficult to destroy the 
party’s most promising candidate. 
Democracy has escaped fouling in the 
snares of farm relief, only because a 
Republican Administration has been in 
power. How to profit by this excellent 


strategical position, however, is another 
matter. To be sure, New York’s two 
Senators voted shoulder to shoulder with 
their Western brothers for the McNary- 
Haugen bill— voted, again, to pass it 
over the President’s veto; and while this 
should theoretically cement the governor 
somewhat with the farm bloc, the spec- 
tacle of two Senators—and a flock 
of Representatives — from the nation’s 
largest industrial State voting to succor 
the downtrodden farmer no matter what 
it cost the nation is a trifle bald. It is too 
obviously a political gesture to carry 
weight. Yet Democracy must find a way 
to meet the farm issue. Shall it write a 
really definite plank, promising support 
for McNary-Haugenism or some similar 
measure, or shall it follow the “Brother 
CuarLey” lead of 1924 and choose a 
Vice President from the Middle West? 
That is the problem which the convention 
faces, and if SmiTH is nominated its suc- 
cessful solution will bulk largest in the 
campaign which is to follow. 


HE bright spectacle of New York’s 
Tammany governor as the farmer’s 
friend is somehow a little difficult to ob- 
serve without blinking. Smit has never 
given his views upon farm relief — if, in- 
deed, he has any; but one imagines that if 
he were to come out now or later in support 
of the McNary-Haugen bill the farmer 
would still regard him with a large grain 
of suspicion. And yet if the Republicans 
nominate Hersert Hoover, and the 
farmer persists in considering Hoover his 
enemy, then the farmer is caught between 
two evils —a Republican who is out of 
sympathy with his troubles and a “slick 
city feller” whom he does not understand. 
One interesting aspect of the situation 
is the comparative obscurity of the insur- 
gent sentiment which nominated the late 
Senator Ropert Marion La Fo.etre 
for President on a Progressive ticket in 
1924. Earlier in this comment, the signif- 
icance of Lowpen and Dawes, rather 
than Western agriculturists, as outstand- 
ing “farmer’s friends” was mentioned. 
The reason for it is simple: the insurgent 
bloc itself has realized that no man of 
purely sectional appeal can hope to 
win the support of the party nationally. 
Lowpen, despite the fact that he has 
chosen to present himself as a sectional 
candidate, is still broader than his sec- 
tionalism. Dawes is eminently so. The 
insurgents, it appears, have rallied behind 
their friends, the farmers, to nominate a 
man who, if he is not one of them, is at 
least amenable to their point of view upon 
one important count. 

A few days will decide the Republican 
nominee; before July 4 the Democratic 
candidate may also be selected. Then the 
nation can settle down to watch the fire- 
works of a campaign which promises more 
interest than any since the three-cornered 
show of 1912. 
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Back Stage in Washington 
(Continued from page 577) 


on and on. He witnessed and perhaps 
connived in the recourse taken by Charles 
G. Dawes, who happened to be in the 
Senate Chamber when the hour arrived 
for adjournment, sine die. That was at 
5.30 P.M. Senator Bruce of Maryland, 
determined that the Boulder Dam bill 
should sink without trace, plainly meant 
to keep Congress in session if an adjourn- 
ment agreement was premised on making 
the dam bill the unfinished business for 
December. Earlier in the day, Bruce had 
thrown a monkey wrench that obliged the 
august body to seek surcease for offended 
dignity in an executive session. At 5.29, 
Mr. Curtis suggested that Senate bill 
number so-and-so be taken up as the un- 
finished business. That, my spies reported, 
was by pre-arrangement. Senator Bruce 
leapt half way across the chamber with 
frantic cries of “I object,” which, under 
the parliamentary rules, were enough to 
“jimmie the works.” But Mr. Dawes was 
intent upon some more or less irrelevant 
remarks Senator Norris of Nebraska was 
making. A moment later, oblivious of the 
noisy Bruce, Dawes was bringing down 
his gavel, sending the legislators out into 
fields whence many never will return. 
That is the way to run a convention! 

Incidentally, Mr. Coolidge signalized 
the end of the session by extending his 
“hearty congratulations” to Congress. 
What else could he say? 

I should not leave the subject of Hous- 
ton without presenting the inventory of 
Cousin Tom Heflin which my emissaries 
made when he presented himself before the 
Senate Campaign Investigating Com. 
mittee. The list follows: One black, 
square-cut mohair coat, with pearl but- 
tons; white striped trousers; one white 
flannel vest; two gray socks; two putty- 
colored shoes; one Disraeli black tie; one 
shrine emblem, diamond-studded; one 
pair black tortoise-shell glasses, with gold 
swivel; one dangling black braid; one 
diamond ring; one gold watch fob. 

Notwithstanding this array of arma- 
ment, Tom is threatening not to go to 
Houston, which is another reason for the 
fear that the Madison Square record for 
discord will stand. 
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The Editor Steps Down 


OVED by the article of John 
Carter of the New York Times, 


“Presenting the American Side, 


a reader in Seattle, Washington, sends in 


the following communication: 


Dear Sir: 

Mr. Carter’s article in your May 19 
issue would have been of great value if he 
could have answered his major question. 
This unfortunate, disgraceful, and even 
dishonest attitude of the American public 
toward all our governmental processes, not 
merely of our foreign office work, is respon- 
sible for most of the deficiencies in our 
Government, yet none of us seems to see it. 
All English visitors who write about our 
country, from Lord Bryce down, have 
raised the question as to why we are so 
lawless, and why we show so little respect 
for our officials and our statutes. 

{The secret lies in the general law of reac- 
tion. For many centuries, the British peo- 
ple — under the hypnotizing influence of 
their aristocracy and Church, — have 
built up a feeling of profound reverence 
for their whole governmental system. The 
great Puritan exodus to the colonies 300 
years ago was a reaction or rebellion 
against that excessive subjection of the 
citizen as a man to the governing machinc, 
and like all reactions went to the opposite 
extreme of looking down instead of up on 
all restraining statutes and officers as a 
necessary evil, to be treated with contempt 
and ridicule. Hence, we have that foolish 
and dishonest practice of pretending that 
all officials, especially peace officers, are 
crooked and purchasable. Any knowledge 
of psychology would tell us that this at- 
titude of the public is itself the greatest 
temptation to shirking and boodling, and 
to despising those who depend on a public 
job. While under the British flag anywhere 
office holding is an honor, and while the 
best men respond to the call of public duty, 
few of our people will work for the public 
until they cannot get a living without it; 
so that it is a wonder that we get as good 
service as we do. 
{All this, along with our theological theory 
and teaching that human beings are all 
“poor miserable sinners,” accounts for the 
little respect or fear for the law held by 
our great lawless and untrained elements. 
This statement itself shows the only 
remedy: Whenever we adopt a true, na- 
tural system of social and religious educa- 
tion for all boys, so that they will learn to 
respect themselves, each other, and the 
necessary restraints of an orderly society, 
our social evils will reform themselves. 
Joun E. Aver. 


With Mr. Ayer’s arguments we take no 





eos a resident of Quincy, Massa. 
chusetts, we received the following 
notes upon two features of our May 26 
issue of THE INDEPENDENT: the special 
photographic section, “War Is Always 
Modern,” and an editorial paragraph 
entitled “Wars Are Over” which con. 
cerned the peace plan of one Gen. Frits 
Holm, journeyman aristocrat. The writer 
speaks with sincerity, whatever the prac- 
ticability of his sentiments or their possi- 
ble efficacy as a preventive of war. 


Dear Sir: 

As a reputable editor you are doubtless 
compelled to regard many of the impracti- 
calities that are brought to your attention 
with a slightly jaundiced eye. For that 
reason you were justified in treating the 
plan for securing permanent and universal 
peace proposed by His Excellency, General 
Frits Holm, with some levity in your May 
26 number. But for all the General’s ex- 
travagance, there is a great deal of meat in 
his idea, as you also realize, apparently. 
Neither of us, of course, would seriously 
endeavor to impose such conditions; but 
if any individual or any Government could 
present war in all its aspects so as to bring 
its horrors home to those who order it as 
clearly as it is always brought home to 
those who actually die for it, a service of 
incalculable value would be performed. 
{In the same issue of the magazine you 
published four pages of unusually interest- 
ing photographs proving to a striking 
degree that war is, indeed, always modern. 
I happen to know the volumes from which 
these Brady pictures were taken, and can 
therefore wish that you had included in 
your selection certain scenes which would 
have driven your point home eyen more 
conclusively. Of course I suppose that the 

conventional editorial taste would not 
have permitted you to print photographs 
of the slain on the field of battle, but I 
recall several of these Civil War views 
which offer in themselves the strongest 
sort of argument for peace. It seems to me 
that if this little known collection could be 
given fresh publicity, or if some of the 
frankly brutal photographs taken during 
the late war which must be hidden away in 
official archives could only be brought to 
light, that the public reaction against war 
in all its forms would be instinctive. 

{Just as, in time of war, official propa- 
ganda of the most emotional sort is 
resorted to by way of inflaming public 
feeling, so, in time of peace, official propa- 
ganda — if necessary, for the mere un- 
garnished truth would often serve — 
might be used to create a strong emotional 
reaction for peace. The horrors of the last 
war are still too glamorous in the mind of 


issue, since we feel that there may be a 
good deal of truth in what he says. In 
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defense of Mr. Carter, however, we take 
exception to our correspondent’s opening 
sentence. We do not think that Mr. 
Carter’s purpose was to ask a question, 
but rather to reveal and discuss a situation. 


the mass of Americans to act as an effective 
antidote for the future. A little sickening 
revulsion, with all the glory stripped away, 
might prove a blessing, in a particularly 
harrowing disguise to be sure, but a 
blessing none the less. 

Watpo Wape. 
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Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editors select 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press tham as being appropriate for student discussion. 


TrapE Proves TuickerR THAN Bo.sHEvisM. 
1. Although the United States Government has 
never given diplomatic recognition to the Soviet 
Union, American business is engaging the Soviet in 
trade relations. Mr. Carter points out the growing 
importance of our Russian trade. 2. What an- 
nouncement by the State Department opened the 
way for renewed trade with Russia? When was it 
made? 3. What percentage of our foreign trade is 
with Russia? 4. What are our chief exports to the 
Russian market? 5. What was the cordon sanitaire, 
established by the Allies against Russia? When was 
it put into operation? Why did it fail? 6. Describe 
the course of British relations with the Soviet, ex- 
plaining the importance of the “Zinoviev letter” 
and the “Arcos raid.” 7. What controversy over 
Russian oil resources has arisen between American 
and British oil companies? 8. What four countries 
are competing now for trade supremacy in Russia? 
g. In connection with this article, it might be well to 
look into the form of the Soviet Government, and 
see how it attempts to put Communism into prac- 
tice. 10. Who is the leading figure in the Soviet 
Government today? What office does he hold? 


Barrios 1n THE Bosgut. 1. This article on the 
Philippines does not attempt to deal with the politi- 
cal problem of the islands, but rather to give a 
picture of native life and living conditions in Philip- 
pine villages, or “barrios.” The word, “bosqui,” 
comes from the Spanish “bosque,” meaning woods. 
It implies a sparsely inhabited region. 2. Before 
discussing the article, consider the location, number, 
area, and resources of the islands. Remember, 
moreover, that the Philippines have not a homo- 
geneous population, and that one group, the Moros, 
is separated from the Filipinos both in custom and 
religion. 3. Describe in your own words the life of a 
Filipino village. What are the chief characteristics 
of the people. Are they an active, aggressive lot? 
What kind of homes do they have? How do they 
make their living? 4. Does Mrs. Sliney favor the 
introduction of American customs and American 
clothing among the inhabitants of the “barrios”? 
s. It would be interesting to compare Mrs. Sliney’s 
view with that given in Katherine Mayo’s “The 
Isles of Fear.”” Miss Mayo presents a very different 
picture of the islanders. 


Tue Fauracy oF THE AVERAGE Farmer. 1. Why, 
according to Professor Stewart, is it wrong to speak 
of the “average” farmer? 2. Various plans are 
being advanced for insuring the prosperity of Amer- 
ican farmers. During the political campaign the 
farm issue will bulk large. What, briefly, was the 
McNary-Haugen plan, which President Coolidge 
defeated by a veto? What substitutes are politicians 
now offering for it? 3. Professor Stewart’s proposal 
is that the farmer look more to his cost of production, 
before undertaking complicated marketing schemes. 
Does it seem to you that this offers a solution? Is 
there any way in which the farmer may be helped to 
reduce production costs? Would it be possible to 
obtain on a small farm the same efficiency possessed 
by a large automobile plant? Discuss. 4. Some 
authorities have suggested that American farming 
may eventually be done by corporations, with 
organization similar to that of large industrial 
concerns. This would mean that few farmers would 
own their own lands. Most of them would have the 
status of city workers. What of this idea? 


Back Stace 1n WasuincTon. 1. Discuss the 
following topics: a. The Republican National 
Convention; 4. Preparations for Houston; ¢. The 
chances of Al Smith; d. The work of the Senate 
Campaign Investigating Committee; ¢. The lack of 
clear-cut issues between the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties. 


 shinales. 


Barrios in the Bosqui 

(Continued from page 570) 
and the even lovelier dama de noche. 
From down the road aways comes the 
sound of a guitar, strummed lazily to the 
accompaniment of a cheap violin, thin 
and tinny perhaps, yet strangely mellow. 
The tune has a Spanishy twist to it and 
all unconsciously we find ourselves sway- 
ing this way and that. Queer, how the 
oppressed tao in his life of serfdom, 
scarcely eking out enough rice from his 
yearly harvesting, hounded on all sides by 
politicos, land grabbers, and other para- 
sites of the great multitude of laboring 
peasantry (to quote, incorrectly in word- 
ing, yet correctly in substance, “The Isles 
of Fear”) —queer, indeed, that he can be 
a part of such a languid, lazy, and withal 
romantic setting. 

Shall we, then, put leather shoes and 
silk shirts on these simple people? Take, 
for instance, the American who gave his 
house boy a fine pair of patent leather 
shoes and a shirt with a starched white 
collar for Christmas. The boy returned 
to his barrio, some few miles distant, that 
night with aching feet and the muscles of 
his neck feeling strangely tense, but the 
pride of possession in his heart. It is not 
strange, then, that within a day all of the 
other house boys are morose, discontent, 
and sullen; some even daring to ask for a 
raise in pay. The American with his ill- 
conceived generosity has upset the equilib- 
rium of the peaceful darrio. The house 
boy in his American clothing is as out of 
place as we would be walking down 
Market Street in starched pina camisas, 
thin as mosquito nets, and trailing skirts, 
our feet slipping in and out of velvet 
The native in his dull blue 
denim trousers, bare feet, and loose cotton 
shirt is comfortably cool and well able to 
attend to his work. The whole ensemble 
has cost him about three pesos. Will he, 
then, be content to work for twenty pesos 
a month if he must buy shoes at the Amer- 
ican price of fifteen pesos? The finest 
velvet shinales cost about four pesos, and 
there are others made of grass that he can 
buy for less. 

Let us leave the silent /avandera to her 
washing; the little brown-skinned boys 
astride the family carabao, splashing their 
bare feet in the rippling water; the father 
out in his rice paddies, shaded from the 
sun by a broad grass hat; the son earning 
quite sufficient money as a house boy a 
few miles distant, gossiping at siesta time 
with other house boys from his Jarrio and 
a shy girl or two. Let us carry away a 
picture of simple happiness, under a 
scorching sun, fanned by impulsive 
breezes, shaded by mango trees and 
slender bamboo hedges; and as theshadows 
lengthen and the tropic day fades into 
the yesterdays, our picture is lighted by 
charcoal fires and an orange moon shining 
through the stiff leaves of a palm; and 





we hum the refrain of a Spanishy tune, 
while the odor of ylang-ylang permeates 
the air. 

I am waiting for the day when I'll go back 
to the “Isles of Fear”: ride through the 
barrios out in the dosqui, drop in to see my 
house boy’s family, have a glass of beer 
with the chief of police — and miss it all 
over again after another two years! After 
all, much of life is all in the point of view. 
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Its aon a7 Rare ood <toten Bote. pbeny and Auto- 
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REST FOR ELDERLY LADIES 


Do you long for peace, rest and sunshine? Beautiful 
roses and a garden of old-fashioned flowers? I have 
them all at my own home in the lovely Westchester 
Hills. Number of guests limited. 

Special diets carefully superintended. 

Rates $75.00 per week up. Particulars on 
request. 

MRS. SARAH U. HARDING. 
405 Gramatan Ave. Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


THE MYTH OF ADAM AND EVE 


By Paul Lafargue 
The Genesis story studied in the light of modern 
anthropology. 
Brilliant, fascinating, suggestive. 
25 cents, postpaid 
CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY 
345 East Ohio St. Chicago, Illinois 








TAKE PICTURES 


Send us two of your negatives and one dollar with this 
ad for two 8 x 10 or 7 x 11 inch Mastercraft enlargements. 
Regularly $1.30. 

Your money back if you want it. 
THE HOBBY SHOP 
Box 6, Traffic Station Minneapolis, Minn. 





INGLEWOOD CAMP 
Bernardston, Massachusetts 


Unusually delightful camp for women and girls. 
Open-air sleeping lodges. Especially good food. 
Write for full information. 





OGUNQUIT, MAINE 
Room and Board 


Private boarding house, all home cooking. Fine view 
and location, near seashore and woods. 
MRS. SADIE HALEY 





COLONIAL HOMESTEAD 
For Six sunny rooms, electricity, gas available, 
Sal fireplaces, shade and apple trees, large barn; 
© 7 or 39 acres. Location Taunton Road car line. 


Cc, F. ELLIS 
Middleboro Massachusetts 





OPPORTUNITIES FOR MEN 
South American work. Companies 
BIG PAY pay fare and expenses. 
SOUTH AMERICAN SERVICE BUREAU 
14,600 Alma, Detroit, Michigan 


<<S20NALDSON 


An Episcopal School in the Blue Ridge foot- 
hills, near Baltimore and Washington. For 
Boys 10-18 years. High scholastic standing. College prepa- 
ration. 183 acres. All athletics. New fireproof Cg 4 
Address: T.N DENSLOW,B.A., BOX S54 ILCHESTER, MD 








, 
Big Guns or Popguns? 


Nowhere has the art of camouflage been so 
highly developed as in the arena of politics. Men 
and issues—even actual events—are not always 
what they seem. 


The world at large is altogether too willing 
to judge a man by his own claim. 


“Back Stage in Washington”—an outstanding 
feature of THE INDEPENDENT— throws a much 
needed spotlight on the background of politics, 
giving credit where credit seems really due. Ideal- 
ism, inconsistency, and intrigue are often blended » 
to an astonishing degree. Many human—and 
humorous— portraits of the genus Polztico are 
revealed in this department. 
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